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SPINK @ SON, Ltd. 


17 & 18, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


By Royal 
Appointment 


Telephone: 


“am ANTIQUE SILVER "= 


Date 1765 


Date 1766 Date 1765 Date1793 Date 1787 4 


A Fine Selection of Antique Silver always on view 


COINS 


and 


MEDALS 


Of all Periods 


COINS 
MEDALS 


Of all Periods 


INSPECTION INVITED INSPECTION INVITED 


Spink @ Son, Ltd. 7 Spink & Son, Ltd. 


17 & 18, PICCADILLY Sess 
A rare Gold Medal, Charles XI. of Sweden, Knight of the Garter, 1669. 
LON DON, W. Charles Il. conferred the Order of the Garter on Charles XI. in 1668, and LONDON, W. 
this medal was struck in the next year by the King of Sweden in honour of 
this compliment. 
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ARLE ELLA” 
Spanish Doubloon of Ferdinand VI., 1751, counter-marked on both 
sides with G.R. for currency in Jamaica at the fixed value of Five An interesting Gold Coin of Edward the Black Prince 


Pounds. A rarity of the English Colonial Series. Royal d'Or or Pavilion, struck at La Rochelle 
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LITCHFIELD G Co.’s 


Decorative and Antique Galleries 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE OLD ENGLISH MARBLE AND 
CARVED WOOD MANTELS CAN BE SEEN IN THESE GALLERIES 
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A very beautifully Carved Adam Statuary Mantelpiece, with finely sculptured Centre 


Tablet and Pilasters, carved cornice, fluted frieze, architrave, and opening. Length of 


shelf, 6 ft. 10 in. Total height, 5 ft. 103 in. Opening, 3 ft. 8Lin. high, 4 ft. 0 in. wide 


( THOS. G. LITCHFIELD 


LITCHFIELD & Co., PARTNERS” WALTER L. BROTHERS 


Wecorators & Eurnishers 


3 + BRUTON - STREET - LONDON : W. 


Telephone: No. 456 Mayfair. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Litchbro, Wesdo, London.” 
it 
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MAPPIN 
& WEBB... 


SILVERSMITHS. 


Collectors are cordially 
invited to inspect the 
Company’ stock of 
Old Sheffield Plate and 
Antique Silver, which 
is undoubtedly one of 
the finest in London. 


Photographs and Esti- 
mates sent post free. 


158- OXFORD SERER IAW. 


No tice of Retirement Telegraphic Address: ay Telephone: 288-72 
from Busin eSS fs Sees pet as Established 1848 


F. KLEINBERGER 


MESSRS. SHEPHERD BROS. PARIS, 
Beg to announce that owing to the 9 rue de I’ Echelle 


termination of their lease and other 
circumstances, they have retired from 
the Fine Art Business which they have 
so long carried on at 27 King Street, 
St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 
709, Fifth Avenue 


First-class 
mee tat ces tts || Old Paintings 


and numerous Art patrons who have 
for sO many years honoured with 


their presence and support Messrs. r 
Shepherd’s Annual Exhibitions. Dutch and Flemish Schools 


In making this announcement, which 


Speciality: 


Michaelmas, 1913. 


October, 1913.—No. ecalvi. 
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The Pianola Piano 
provides unselfish pleasure 


only one member of the family, but everyone shares in 
the enjoyment that a Pianola Piano brings, for one 
and all can play it. 


'HE ordinary piano too often provides entertainment for 


It provides sustained mutual interest, because no two people 
play the Pianola Piano exactly alike. Its expression devices are 
so sensitive to the player’s temperament that the personality of 
each player is reflected in the music. 


You can provide life-long entertainment for your family at 
once— we sell the genuine Pianola Piano on terms that any 


home can meet. 


The genuine Pianola Piano is combined 
with only four pianos—the famous Stein-= 
way, Weber, Steck, and Stroud. Cail at 
Aeolian Hall and play your favourite music 
on these models, or write for Catalogue “AA” 


= NY — 


The 


Orchestrelle 
Company 


AEOLIAN HALL 
4 JESS OEr/ Re 
New Bond St. 


LONDON, W. 
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REGISTER? 


UY, 


of Works of Art and Curios of every kind in the possession 


ee of private individuals, now for sale or wanted. e e 


Collectors and Dealers should carefully read these Advertisements. 


The Register Columns will be found of great assistance 
in bringing Readers of ‘‘The Connoisseur” into direct 
communication with private individuals desirous of buying 
or selling Works of Art, Antiques, Curios, etc. 

When other means have proved ineffectual, an adver- 
tisement in the CONNOISSEUR Register has, in innumerable 
cases, effectedasale. Buyers will find that careful perusal 
of these columns will amply repay the trouble expended, 
as the advertisements are those of bona-fide private 
collectors. 

The charge is 2d. per word, which must be prepaid 
and sent in by the 14th of every month; special terms 


for illustrated announcements from the Advertisement 
Manager, Hanover Buildings, 35-39, Maddox Street, 
London, W., to whom all advertisements should be 
addressed. 

All replies must be inserted in a blank envelope with 
the Register Number on the right-hand top corner, with 
a loose penny stamp for each reply, and placed in an 
envelope to be addressed to ‘‘The Connoisseur ”’ 
Register, Hanover Buildings, 35-39, Maddox Street, 
London, W. 

No responsibility is taken by the proprietors of 
‘*The Connoisseur’’ with regard to any sales effected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns, 
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For Sale. — Chinese and Japanese Paintings; 
Japanese Colour-Prints and Drawings. Sent 
on approval. Apply [No. R6,073 

Portraits in Pencil, Blacklead or Plumbago.— Wanted 
to purchase examples of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, particularly those signed by White, Greenhill, 
Gaywood, Forster, Paton, Foster, Faithorne, Loggan, 
Faber, Lens, and Vertue. (No. R6,074 

Wanted to Purchase for Collection: Worcester, 
Nantgarw, Chelsea, Swansea, Spode, Rocking- 
ham, Derby, services, figures, or specimens. Must be 
genuine, perfect, and marked. Reply CONNOISSEUR. 

[No. R6,075 

For Sale.—Beautiful Hepplewhite Walnut Settee, 

fluted, £6 10s. Manchester. [No. R6,076 


Miniatures on Ivory, also in Wax, wanted.— Must be 
genuine, with full description given in reply. [No. R6,077 
For Sale.—‘‘ Bridge of Sighs’’ and ‘‘ Browning’s 
House, Venice,’’ by Frank Brangwyn, in Brangwyn 
frames. What offers? [No. R6,078 


Two elegant Greyhounds and Cottage for sale.— 
Staffordshire ware; sound. [No. R6,079 


For Sale.—Portrait attributed to Titian. [No. R6,080 
For Sale.—Suitable for castle hall or nice cottage hall, Two 


Splendid Staircase Balustrades reaching first floor, 
with eagle-headed ends. Old carved oak. [No. R6,081 


Highest Prices given for Genuine Old 
English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, etc. Owners desiring to dispose of 
same privately are invited to send particulars to 
Hampton & Sons, Pall Mall East, who are always 
prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


Paintings for Sale: “Nell Gwynne,” after Lely. ‘Portrait of Herself,” after Madam 
Vigée Le Brun, and ‘‘ Fighting Temeraire,” after Turner. Pictures faithfully copied— 
any Gallery. Lessons given.—CECIL RUMSEY, 354, Kingsland Road, London, N.E. 


S. ALLEN & CO., 3, The Facade, e 
lye==—— CHARING CROSS, W.C. pues 
Early Arms. — Antiques. — Curios. 
Curious old Clocks and Engravings a Speciality. 
October, 1913.—No. exlvi. 


‘*Connoisseur,’’ 1 to 142, complete Indices, Vols. 1 
to 19, bound, others loose. Cash offers. [No. R6,082 
Wanted.—China House, Potash Farm. Figures, 
‘James Rush and Emily Sandford. [No. R6,083 
Collection Historic Salt-glaze (Ralph Wood).—Suit 
museum. Price, £2,000. [No. R6,084 
Exquisite Crown Derby Inkstand (Duesbury period),— 
Four marked pieces. 5 guineas. Photograph. 
[No. R6,085 
Wanted.—Patch-Boxes, with Views of Bath. 
[No. R6,086 
Twelve Le Blond Prints for 13s. [No. R6,087 
For Sale.—Solid Marble Statue, ‘‘ Cupid and Hare,’’ 
by Peter Tenerani, signed ; 36 in. high, 15 in. 
diameter base; handsome wood pedestal with massive 
brass decorations. What, offers ? [No. R6,088 
Wanted.—Engraving, ‘‘The Wood Nymph,” by 
Valentine Green, after Romney. [No. R6,089 
For Sale.—Crown Derby Tea Service and Dessert 
Service, 78 pieces. #100 or offer. Also Fan, valued 
at 415. [No. R6,090 
For Sale.—Morland Pencil Sketches. [No. R6,091 


Continued on Page XXIV. 


WANTED— Round or octagonal old lead 
Tank, about four feet diameter. 
Photograph and Price to BEESON, Southwell, Notts. 


COLLECTORS should inspect the varied Stock of Old 
China, Curios, etc., offered at REASONABLE PRICES by 
Mr. HARRISON, 27, King St., Cheapside, E.C. 


WANTED.— Objects connected with Old Churches or Services of 
the Church, in Lead, Pewter, Brass, or Needlework. ont Liners, 
placa eee ioe: St ec oe given to dated or inscribed 
examples. ox ~ c/o © The i Eyal wt ildi 

35-39, Maddox Street, London, W. 2 ea sae? nts 


ANTIQUES. WANTED A COMPETENT SALESMAN 
of good address for a high-class business in North of 
England. Must have knowledge of the trade. Box B89, 
c/o ‘* The Connoisseur,’’ Hanover Buildings, 35-39, Maddox St., London. 


ARTIST, expert in Painting and Decoration of Furniture and Screens, 
desires work. Address: E. E. B., 66, PENTONVILLE Roap, N. 


IV. 


lhe Connoisseur 


(Gites w& R EIGATE L2® 
THE SOHO GALLERIES. 


ANTIQUES ° DECORATIONS + REPRODUCTIONS 


Old 
English 
Glass. 


We invite inspection of 


our stock of genuine 
Old English Glass, which 
includes many items of 
special interest to all 
Connoisseurs. 

We illustrate an excep- 
tionally fine old English 
cut-glass Punch Bowl, 
II inches diameter, on 
old mirror stand with 
ormolu mounts. Also 
set of ten Punch Cups 
to match Bowl. 


Photographs and _ tull 


particulars post free. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET «C27” POST FREE. 


73-85 Oxford Street, 18 East 57th Street, 


LONDON, W. NEw YORK. 
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WAGES POQ.OWAEL October, I913. No. CXLVI. 
PAGE 
SOME.OLD DUTCH COLONIAL FURNITURE. By J. Penry Lewis, C.M.G. ~ (With nine 
illustrations) - : : : 2 a E : : : z - . es Ge 
“STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY AND ITS HISTORY.” (With eight illustrations) - - es 
SOME OLD WROUGHT-IRON GATES AT HAMPSTEAD. By J. Starkig GARDNER. (With 
eight illustrations) - - - : : : ; : : z 2 7 é - 78 


CHINESE PORCELAIN AND APPLIED ART AT THE MANCHESTER CITY ART 
GALLERY. (With two illustrations) - - - - - : - : - - 1°) 
[Continued on page VIII. 


Damber {, Silversmiths FIRE 


TO H.M. THE KING, 


Goldsmiths & Jewellers, Valuations for Insurance 


HAMPTON & SONS 
10,11 & 12, COVENTRY STREET, 
claim to have brought the necessity of these valuations 
RIGCADIEIEY: WwW. before the public, the direct result of acting as Assessors 


against the Insurance Companies in connection with many 
of the largest fires that have occurred during recent years 
at private houses in town and country. They have valued 
furniture, works of art, and pictures to the extent of nearly 


THREE MILLION POUNDS STERLING, 


the contents of many of the finest homes in England, the 
work being done by a permanent staff of valuers, whose 
experience in this respect is unique. 


Their chief Assessor will see Clients at any time by 
appointment, and give valuable information as to the 
revision of policies, 


Copies of a pamphlet, ‘‘The Proper Policy,” by W. 
Roland Peck, F.S.I., Past President of the Auctioneers’ 
A unique collection of Diamond Work, Enamels, Institute and Past President of the Estate Agents’ Institute 


and Works of Art. Every description of z Decorative, (eighth edition, sixteenth thousand), may be had of 


Table, and Ecclesiastical Gilt and Silver Plate, HAMPTON 6 SONS 


aw Fire Assessors, Auctioneers & Estate Agents, 
SELECT: OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 2 & 3, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, s.wW. 
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Old English Furniture 


AMPTONS = 


PALL MALL LONDON 
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PAGE 
NOTES AND QUERIES. (With fourteen illustrations) - - . - - - - - Ss Gis 
NOTES S Witiiomicen diuscarions a ay ane Oy 
THE CONNOISSEUR BOOKSHELF. (With six illustrations) - - - - - - eee 
CURRENT ART NOTES. (With two illustrations) - - - - : : - - ~ . 197 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS - : : : = : ; 2 F : : - 123 
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[Continued on page X. 


J. ELLETT LAKE & SON, 43, High St., Exeter 


Established 1833. Telephone 320. 


Experts in Precious Stones, Goldsmiths & Silversmiths, Licensed Valuers for Probate, &c. 


Antique Silver of Geo. II. and III. temp. (guaranteed genuine). 


Interesting Collection of Old China, Antique Silver Plate, Jewels, 
Miniatures, Enamels, Works of Art, Old Sheffield Plate, &c. Guaranteed Genuine. 


Utmost Value given for above, either in Cash or Exchange. 


October, 1913.—No. exlvi. 
ctober, 1 o. exivi VIII. 
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Messrs. Garrard ¢s Company 
Goldsmiths to the Crown 


Invite inspection of their choice collection of 


Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires 


| and Representative Pieces of 
] 


' Antique Silver 
of all periods 


on view at their New Show Rooms 


| 24 Albemarle Street, London,W' | 


Ea@ablished in the Haymarket 1721 | 


CALCUTTA SIMLA 
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PLATES 
LADY CHARLOTTE, COUNTESS TALBOT. By Danie, GARDNER - - - Frontispiece 
THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. By J. R. Smitu, Jun., after JAMES WARD - - - - page 73 
LE DESIR DE PLAIRE. By Le Campion, after FRaNcoIs BOUCHER - - - - ne pte 
ROSE FLAMBE VASE - - - - - Re ne ee a gy 
MISS VANSITTART. By G. Marcui, after Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS - - = = - LOO 
MRS. DRUMMOND SMITH. By W. A. Cox, after Sir JosHua REYNOLDS - - - On Cover 
A SET OF 


TWO AND TEN 
CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS 
IN GOOD 
CONDITION, 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINELY 
CARVED WITH 
CHINESE 
FEELING, 


HAROLD G. LANCASTER @®@ Co. 21 Princess St., Cavendish Square, LONDON, W. 


DECORATIVE CONTRACTORS AND UPHOLSTERERS 
October, 1313.—No. cxlvi. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNITURE 


BY 


HOWARD & SONS tin. 


D522 SBERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


HINDLEYS 


Decorations & Antiques 


AN “‘ADAM” PEDESTAL, 
4 ft. 3 in. high, 1 ft. 2 in. diameter. 


70-71, Welbeck Street, W. 
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HORSFIELD BROT 


ONE OF THE SHOWROOMS. ——_—_ 


Visiting »° Consulting 


Lady Gardener 


Gives advice on Alterations 
New Gardens Laid Out 
Old Gardens Remodelled 


and made Beautiful 


Entire charge undertaken 
during Owner's absence 
from home 


Gardens run on_ business 
lines and made to pay 
their way 


Terms on application to : 


AR SVAOVAILIL, 
Chobham, 
Nr. Woking, Surrey 


October, 1913.—No. cxlvi. 


HERS 


OLD 
ENGLISH 


FURNITURE, 
CHINA, 
AND 


POTTERY. 


PERTOD 
ROOMS 


A 


19, Orchard St., 
W. 


““The Connoisseur ’’ 
and Books Published by 
“‘ The Connoisseur ’’ 


may be obtained from all Foreign and 
Colonial Booksellers, including the following: 


CONTINENTAL and GENERAL AGENTS. 


F. A. BRockHaus, 16, Querstrasse, Leipsic. 
W. Dawson & Sons, Export Department, St. Dunstan’s 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
HEINEMAN & Co., 58, Weissenburgstrasse, Cologne. 
F, TENNANT Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., and Paris. 
SAARBACH & Co., London, Paris, Mainz, Milan. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Export Department, 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
BRENTANO’s Lisrary, Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 
GALIGNANI’S LiprRary, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
W. H. Smitu & Son, 248, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


AUSTRALASIA, 


Gorpon & Gorcn, 124, Queen Street, Melbourne; and 
Branches. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


CENTRAL News AGENcy, Johannesburg, Capetown, and 
Branches. 
INDIA. 


HIGGINBOTHAM & Co., Mount Road, Madras. 
UNITED STATES. 


INTERNATIONAL NeEws Co., Duane Street, New York. 
CANADA. 


Copp, CLarK & Co., 64, Front Street West, Toronto. 

W. Dawson & Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto. 

IMPERIAL News Co., Church St., Toronto; and Montreal 
and Winnipeg. 

MONTREAL News Co., 386, St. James Street, Montreal. 

F. J. Roy, 81, Queen Street West, Toronto. 

Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, Toronto. 


a*, /n the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining ‘‘ THE 
CONNOISSEUR” PUBLICATIONS, kindly communicate with the 


Publishers, HANOVER BUILDINGS, 35-39, MADDOX STREET, 
LONDON, W., 


SPECIALITY: 


East Anglian Gallery 
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One of the Sights of Scotland 


A. FRASER & Cos, 


Visit the Old Curiosity Shop at 


INVERNESS 


SOME FINE EXAMPLES OF OLD CHAIRS FOR SALE, 


THE CHARM OF THE ANTIQUE 4 #% 

‘Visitors to the North of Scotland who are interested in Curios 
and Antiques of all descriptions should not fail to see the extensive 
Showrooms of Messrs. A. FRASER & Co., who have in their Antique 
Galleries at Union Street, Inverness, one of the largest and most 
valuable collections in the country. In addition to this most 
fascinating side of their business, Messrs. Fraser have extensive 
departments devoted to complete House Furnishing, and for the 
outfitting of Shooting Lodges they have gained for themselves 
a very enviable reputation.” — Extract from Scots Pictorial, 
September, 1912. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP A Sight Worth Seeing 
‘« Recently our representative paid a visit to Messrs. A. FRASER & Co.’s 
Antique Stores and Galleries, which are better known to Connoisseurs 
and collectors as ‘the Old Curiosity Shop of the Highlands,’ and which 
have developed to such an enormous extent that their premises are a 
veritable museum of Antiquities and Works of Art, attracting many home 
and colonial visitors. Probably there is nothing in Scotland to equal the 
display of Antique Furniture, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, very rare 
specimens of Old Worcester, Chelsea, Crown Derby, and other China, 
as well as Crystal Glass, Old Brassware, etc.’’—Extract from Inverness 
Courier, August 30th, 1912. 


PLEASE 


G. KOIZUMI 


NOTE. 


=> 1H eGR) SLVR CURIE 10x 


ANTIQUE LACQUER WORK 


Restorations and reproductions of every description 


HAS REMOVED to 83, EBURY STREET, S.W. 


Ivory 
Triptych, 
17th 
Century, 
probably 
German 


aa! | Sdmadanens 


HARPER 
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ASHFORD 
—— KENT — 


FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, 
LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1880), 


ia a Large Collection of 
OLp ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


Arms § Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds, 


11, New Oxford Street 


ES 


— 


(Near Mudie’s Library 
and the British Museum) 
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MAPLE « CO 


GENUINE 
ANTIQUES 


ed WALNUT QUEEN ANNE 
BUREAU BOOKCASE IN 
PreeGiy at UNTOUCHED 
CONDITION 


2 ft 6 in wide 


MANY RARE AND IN- 
TERESTING PIECES WILL 
PeaerOuUN DS INesl HE 
IMMENSE COLLECTION 
ON EXHIBITION IN THE 
EXTENSIVE GALLERIES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 


BUENOS AIRES PARIS MONTE VIDEO 


XV. 
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W. F. 


GREENWOOD 


& SONS, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1829 


WALNUT EASY CHAIR WITH ORIGINAL 
NEEDLEWORK. QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


144 Clifford St., Bond St., W. 
LONDON 


24 Stonegate 
YORK 


10 Royal Parade 
HARROGATE 
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TO CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS OF VIRTU 


You are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Magnificent Stock of Modern and Antique 
Japanese Art Curios. Their Collection is, 
without doubt, one of the finest in London, 


and contains many specimen pieces. 


The illustration shows a_ beautifully 
modelled ‘‘Koro” in Silver, with Dragon 
handles and Peacock on cover; the body is 


lacquered, richly decorated, and inlaid. 
Height, twelve and a half inches. 


£16 15 O. 


THE ALEXANDER CLARK 


CO ELD: 
[25-OR DENGHURCGH. Sim rn @s 


IS8SHOXEOR DESI 


XVI. 
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HENRY GRAVES ®& Co. LTp. 


6, PALL MALL, - - LONDON, S.W. 


LADY ISABELLA HAMILTON 


After GEORGE ROMNEY 


FeoRS. HENRY GRAVES & Co. Ltd. beg to advise their 
customers that the above subject, advertised in the June 
Number of Ze Connoisseur as being engraved by Mr. J. Payrau, 


is being engraved by 


Mr. L. BUSIERE 


(engraver of Arkwright Children with Goat and Kate, Mrs. 
Cunliffe Offey, Mrs. Pitt, Mrs. Robinson, etc.), Mr. Payrau’s ill-health 
having prevented his accepting any work for some time to come. 


B XVII. 


The Connotsseur . 
Re L. M. SOLON, Deceased. 
SS re 


THE SALE of the contents of the residence of the late 
Mr. L. M. SOLON, Artist, Author, and Connoisseur, will take 
place, by instructions of the Executors, at 


No. 1, THE VILLAS, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
on TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11th & 12th, 1913, 


comprising some fine examples of old French and English 
Furniture, Italian Bronzes of the period of the Renaissance, a 
fine collection of old English and Foreign Porcelain, several 
fine examples of the Artist’s own work in Pate-sur-Pate, a fine 
mantelpiece in Sgrafito tiles, representing the Pottery Arts 
of the world, by Mr. Solon, and several other works of art, 


drawings, etc., by Le Gros and others. 


Illustrated Catalogues containing full particulars on application, 
price 1/-, to admit to view and sale. 


CHARLES BUTTERS @& SONS, 
Auctioneers, Trinity Buildings, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


BULKELEY HALL, WOORE. 


Seven miles from MARKET DRAYTON and nine miles from STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


By directions of J. H. SANKBY, Esg., on 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, OCTOBER the 2st, 22nd, 25rd, and 24th, 1913, 


the contents of the mansion, comprising :— 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 


en EE Louis XV., Louis XVI., Jacobean, 


Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, 


Adams, etc. ———————— 


UPWARDS OF 300 OIL PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 


SIX HUNDRED LOTS OF 


China, Porcelain, 8 Earthenware, 


including specimens of 
Whieldon, Wood, Spode, Wedgwood, Turner, 
Minton, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues may be had at One Shilling each from the Auctioneers to admit to view and sale 


CHARLES BUTTERS @ SON, tainiry “suicpincs, HANLEY, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE 


Solicit the favour of inquiry and inspection at 
7, SOUTH NOLTON STREET 


Two minutes’ walk from Bond Street Tube Station, London, W, 


A good selection of guaranteed genuine Old English Pottery, Porcelain, 
Drinking Glasses, Furniture, and Objects of Art always on view. 


Collections or single specimens purchased for Cash. 
Valuations for Insurance and other purposes. 

INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS :—Bow, 21, 34. CHELSEA, 6-8, 23, 30, 32, 33. 
WORCESTER (Dr. Wall Period), 2, 5, 9, 10, 12, 15, 17, 22, 24, 26-29. BRISTOL, 25. 
LONGTON HALL, 18. DERBY, 11, 13, 16. DERBY-CHELSEA, 14. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S WORCESTER, 1, 19, 20, 31. DAVENPORT, 3, 4. 


A visit will amply repay PROVINCIAL DEALERS, who are cordially invited to call. 
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RXADIRECTION MOF =Caee Raley PEARSON, Esq: 


“FRENSHAM PLACE,” 


Farnham, SURREY. — 


Important Two Weeks’ Sale of the Entire and Valuable Contents of the Residence; 


COMPRISING 


Rare and Costly Furniture, 
Pictures, and Prints. 


THe WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION 
oF IvoRIEs. 


The Library of about 2,500 Volumes. 
A Collection of 


Japanese Trees, Bronzes, Clocks, 


and Decorative Porcelain, 


which MESSRS. 


N CG Hi@s lee ae> 


are instructed to SELL BY AUCTION ON THE 
PREMISES DURING THE 


Two Weeks commencing OCTOBER 20th. 


Fully illustrated Catalogues, price 1/- each, 
may be obtained of the Auctioneers at 
their Offices, 
4, ALBANY CouRT YARD, 
PICCADILLY, W. 
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ebenham & Freebody 


invite all 
Connoisseurs 
and 
Collectors to 
view an 
unusually 
complete 
and 
interesting 
collection of 
Rare Stuart 


Work and 


Curios 


It is their 
unique value 
as well as 
their beauty 
that makes 
these 
memories of 
the past 
such 
interesting 
Wedding 
Gifts. 


“Presents from the Past’’ 


A collection 
of Georgian 
Needlework 
Pictures 
Fine Old 
Bead Bags 


Cushions of 
Rare Old 
Brocades ; 


and Lace 


Linen and 
Lace Covers 
which are 
adapted to 
all domestic 
purposes 
Rare 
Embroidered 
Covers, 
Italian, 
Spanish, and 
English 


Ladies mown 
work 
Cleaned, 
Repaired, 
and 


Mounted. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BY DIRECTION OF H. 


ERNEST GARLE, 


Esq. 


61, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


and Silk; 


in marqueterie ; 


including Beds in Cordova Leather, 
Chippendale and other 
Wardrobes, XVII Century Armoires 
of Oak, High-backed Chairs of XVII 
Century design, Oak Side Tables and 
Buffets, an old Flemish Dower Chest, 
a valuable old Grandfather’s Clock, 
Cordova Leather 


The Entire Contents of this well- 
appointed Residence, comprising :— 


VALUABLE 
MODERN & ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE 


Pictures, Prints, & Tapestry 


and other Screens, an old Queen Anne Chest on stand, a massive Draw Table of Oak, Oak Gate-leg and other Tables, 
Decorative Porcelain and Faience, rare XV and XVI Century Drawings and Woodcuts, a few Oil Paintings by Sir 
Peter Lely, Ferg and other artists, which 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS 


will sell by Auction on the premises as above, on 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8Sru, 


LOLS: 


Illustrated Catalogues, price 6d. each, of the Auctioneers, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 


ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


IMPORTANT SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2lIst 
and 22nd, I913, at the London Commercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane, E.C., at 1.50 p.m. each day. 


Loc shipments newly arrived from China of ANTIQUE 


CHINESE PORCELAIN of the Han, Tang, Sung, 

Yuan, Ming, Kang Shi, Yung Ching, Kienlung, Kia 
King, and Tao Kwang periods, including a fine selection 
of early Han, Tang, Sung, «nd Yuan Bowls, Vases, etc., 
of fine quality, Ming colourcc Jars and Vases, fine Kang 
Shi Famille Verte Vases, Ecasers, Bowls, Plates, etc. 
A large assortment of Blarc-ce-Chine, Sang-de-boeuf, and 
other self-colour and glazed Vases, etc., including some 
fine Palace specimens. Kienlung carved Inlaid and Porce- 
lain Screens, Porcelain Birds, Figures, Animals, Snuff 
Bottles, etc., etc. Fine set Ming Figures. Tang Marble 
Friezes. Fine Crystal, Jade, and Agate Carvings. 
Pekin Cloisonné and Canton Enamel. Fine Antique 
Bronzes. Antique Chinese Paintings. A collection of 
Thibetan Curios. 

On Thursday and Friday, October 25rd and 24th, will 
be sold large new consignments of Japanese Modern 
Curios, including Fine Carved Ivory Figures, Tusks, 
Boxes, etc. Fine Art Metal Vases, Koros, Cabinets, 
Japanese Bronzes, Animals, Figures, Vases, etc. Satsuma, 
Imari, Makuzu, and other Porcelain, Inlaid Carved Wood 
Screens and Furniture. 

A large variety of Antique and Modern Chinese and 
Japanese Embroideries of every description will be sold 
on Wednesday, October 29th, which will also be exhibited 
with the other Curios. 


The gocds will be on show at the Port of Lendon Authority Ware- 
house, New Street, Bishopsgate, E.C., on and after October 15th, from 
8 to 4 o'clock daily. 

CATALOGUES ‘may be had of 
Messrs. EASTWOOD & HOLT, Dunster House, Mincing Lane, E.C. ; 
and also at the Warehouse. 
(50 years established in Auctions of Chinese Curios) 
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OR SALE, a first-class Antique Business 
at 48, COLEBROOK STREET, Winchester, Hants. 
The business has been in existence 25 years, and 
includes Antique Furniture, China, Pictures, 
Plate, etc., etc. The present owner, Mr. J. Daish, 
finds it necessary to dispose of same through ill-health, 
and will accept £650, The property is freehold, and 
there is storing room and every facility to carry on a 
successful Business, and the town is one of the best, 
being visited by thousands of visitors from every part 
of the world, and is a favourite stopping place for 
motorists and travellers going west. Write for further 
particulars to 


Mr. Daish, 48, Colebrook Street, Winchester. 


By direction of the Executors of R. Duppa Lloyd, Esq., deceascd. 


SALE on the premises, 
2, ADDISON CRESCENT, KENSINGTON, 


of the Furniture, English, Continental and Oriental China, 
Books, and the 


LARGE AND INTERESTING COLLECTION OF ENGLISH, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, AND GERMAN ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
OCTOBER 28th and following days. 
Catalogue in course of preparation. Auctioneers: 
CHESTERTON & SONS, 116, Kensington High St., W. 
and at 1, Cadogan Place, S.W., and 52 & 53, Cheapside, E.C. 
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ANTIQUES at WHITELEYS 


Ss BONEN 


castle | | 


AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF ELIZABETHAN CARVING REMOVED FROM THE GALLERY OF THE LATE SIR JOHN WATTS. 


Whiteley’s Antique and Reproduction Furniture is well worth a careful inspection, 
as it comprises many very rare and unique pieces, all of which 
are marked at most reasonable prices. 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED. 


Wm. WHITELEY Ltd., Queen's Road, London, W. 
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r eoanacneid Reproduction of a fine Chippendale Side Table, Pedestals, and Urns. 


Second-hand reproductions of the Antique a speciality ; also a large 
stock of Genuine Antique Furniture, comprising Bookcases, Chippendale 
Writing Tables, Sets of Chairs and Old Oak Dressers, Gate-leg Tables, &c. 


TELEPHONE No. 5176 GERRARD. 


DAVIS & SONS Ltd., 209, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


The Connoisseur REGISTE 


Genuine Chippendale Bookcase for sale, first class 
condition, 10 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. Photograph sent. 

[No. R6,092 

Antique Jacobean Furniture for sale.—Armchair, 

46 tos.; Stool, £3 15s.; fine Chest of Drawers 

and Cabinet. [No. R6,093 

Genuine Old Chippendale Chairs and Tables for 

sale. [No. R6,094 

Antique Oak Refectory Table, 420. [No. R6,095 

Old Bow-front Sheraton Sideboard, £21; Sheraton 

Settee, £9 Ios. [No. R6,096 

Fine Genuine Antique Oak Cabinet, £27 10s. For 

sale. [No. R6,097 

For Sale.—First Twenty-one Volumes of ‘‘The 

Connoisseur,’’ unbound, with indexes and advertise- 

ments, but minus coupons; otherwise perfect. Offers. 

[No. R6,098 

Wanted.—Jacobean Pewter Tankard with lid, or 

other Jacobean Pewter. [No. R6,099 

Wanted.—Pewter Spoons with acorn, apostle, or 

similar tops. [No. R6,100 

For Sale.—Old Mahogany Corner Cupboard, fine 

inlay, £3 10s. Manchester. [No. R6,1o1 

54 yards 7-inch wide Needlepoint Lace, more than 

100 years old. [No. R6,102 


Continued from 
Page IV. 


For Sale.—Fine Sheraton Secretaire and Bookcase, 
also magnificent Antique Louis Quatorze Inlaid 
Buhl and Ormolu Clock. Apply  [No. R6,103 

Few pieces Waterford Glass, Pewter for sale. 

[No. R6,104 

For Sale. —Two Old Point d’Argentan Lace Flounces, 
one 12 inches deep, over 4 yards long, one 5 inches 
deep, nearly 2 yards long. [No. R6,105, 

For Sale.—Antique Convex Mirror, with dragon and 
candelabra ; also Spode Dessert Service. 

[No. R6,106 

Old China.—French and English, for sale. London. 

[No. R6,107 

Autographs.—Large valuable collection. Parliamentary, 
1796 to 1840. £2,000. [No. R6,108 

For Sale.—Old Artistic Authentic French Furniture 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
from a heritage. Photograph on application to 98, 
Avenue de Cortenberg, Brussels. [No. R6,109 

Private Collector has to dispose of collection of 
Paintings, including genuine pedigree ‘‘ Raeburn,’”* 
and Hoppner Portraits of Ladies. [No. R6,r110 

Baxter Prints for sale.—Offers wanted. [No. R6,11F 

Collectors have now an opportunity to buy fine 


early Prints (Rembrandt, Diirer, Leyden, Ostade) ; 
also Mezzotint Portraits. No dealers. [No. R6,112 


H. VAN KOERT ®& Co., Restorers of Old China, Enamels, &c. 


Beg to bring to the notice of their numerous customers that they have now succee 
overcome the great difficulty in matching of glazes and colours with such accura 


forlorn specimens of Old and Valuable China. 
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38, Hanway St., W. 


ded in making parts in real china, having 
cy as to bring back the value of the once 


Telephone 
1156 City 
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COIL DIE CINOURGS 


are invited to inspect 
the rare examples of 
Old Sheffield Plate 
displayed in Harrods 
Silver Saloon 


Those who are interested in a 
particular period or style should 
communicate their tastes, and 
Harrods will forward from time 
to time photographs of any pieces 
passing through their hands that 
may merit special attention 


P S 704 Old Sheffield Soup Tureen 
Height, 12 ins., by Waterhouse & Co. Date 1816 


Chis is a rare piece, forming, with cover removed, an excellent 
bowl for flowers 


P S 70; Old Sheffield Plate Sauce Tureen 
Length, 8? inches 


P S 70, Wine Cooler in Old Sheffield Plate PS 70; Entrée Dish in Old Sheffield Plate 
Height, 8} inches Length, 134 inches 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, ELECTROPLATERS AND CUTLERS 
DEALERS IN OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


HARRODS Ltd * °%* LONDON S.W. 


Managing Director 
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Telegrams: Estates, “Everything, London.” Telephone No. I Western (80 Lines). 


Loca AGENTS FOR SOUTH Hants: VALUATIONS are dealt with in the specially 


Messrs. Richard Austin & Wyatt, Bishops Waltham & Fareham | organised Valuation Department. An 
eee spade UIA A Oa ae ALSO absolutely independent opinion is given. 


bE i To be Sold at a low Price. 


XVIIth CENTURY FARM- 
HOUSE, full of old Oak Beams 


and Oak Panelling, suitable for 
conversion ; within two miles station, 
easy daily reach of Town, on the 


Hertfordshire Heights. 
Many attractive features. 


Four-and-a-chalf or Fourteen 
Acres. 


Sole Agents, Messrs. Harrods 
Ltd., Brompton Road, S.W. 


This well-rreserved XVIth Century Residence, having fine old Oak Beams, Rafters, Windcw Frames, Flooring, etc 
, , Lh] 


Contains fine Porch, 
Hunters’ Hall, 2 
Reception Rooms, 
9 Bedrooms, Bath- 
room, large Kitchen, 
and Offices, 


Charming Old 
Gardens. 


The old farm 
buildings have been 
judiciously 
converted. 


There is a fine 
BlacKk-and- 
White Cottage, 
suitable for  con- 
version, a capital 

Modern 
Bungalow, 
and several old 
Cottages. 


The Property extends to about 135 Acr é i 
2 es, and is to be sold as a whole, or wi j 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents, Moses. Harseaated! Oe ay gh PE ECE 
. oy AS a Je. 
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“SEGMENTAL” 


INTERIORS 


The Grate for the Ideal Home. 


ARRON “ Segmental” In- 


teriors have been specially 
prodaced to meet the present 
artistic tendency for a simple, 
dignified fire-grate with a touch 
of the antique. 


HEY are worthy specimens of the 
Ironfounder’s Art, and are in ex- 
cellent taste with rooms designed 

after the “ideal home” fashion, where 


simplicity and freshness of outline are the 
racteristic features. 


HESE interior grates impart a 
superior tone to a room, and 
although restraint is evident in 

the designs of the twenty-eight models, 
these are sufficiently varied to permit of 
wide diversity in taste—the metals, styles, 
and finishes giving a considerable range 
of choice. 


Sold by all Ironmongers 
and Hardware Merchants, 


Write for No. 211‘ Segmental” Interior 
Booklet (free) which gives allinformation. 


(ARRON OMPANY 


IMCOWPOUATED @Y 
2GYAL CnauTEee 


CARRON, Stirlingshire. 

Also at PHoentx Founpry, SHEFFIELD. 
A complete assortment of Carron manifactures on 
view at the following Showrooms ;— 
London (City) 15, Upper Thames St., E.C. ; 
(Wes: End) 23, Princes St., Cavendish <q. W. ; 
2, BernersSt. W; Liverpool—z2-30, Redcross 
St; Manchester—24, Brazennose St. ; Glasgow 
—125, Buchanan St ; Edinburgh—114, George 
St.; Bristol—6, Victoria 
St.; Newcastle-on-Tyne 
— 13, Prudhoe Street, 
Birmingham — 218,. 220, 
222, Corporation Street, 
Dublin—44, Grafton St. 


De TTT ALLL a) 9 ee OL LLL OL rst Te ee 
Mi. 


M 


GRAND & UPRIGHT 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


AS SUPPLIED TO HIS LATE 
MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL 


When listening to a famous pianist playing some 

great composition you are impressed by three things: 

His perfect command of all the resources of the 
instrument. 


His sympathetic touch, and 

The individuality he is able to impart to the 
music. 

Each of these gifts is yours when you possess an 
Angelus Player-Piano. They are achieved by the 
marvellous and unique patented Angelus Expression 
Devices : 

The MELODANT, which accentuates the 
Melody or Theme; 

The PHRASING LEVER, which controls 
every variation of Tempo ; 

The ARTISTYLE, the simple but infallible 
guide to musical rendition, without which 
the greatest pianists agree that an artistic 
rendering is impossible. 

The Angelus Player-Piano comprise Grand and 
Upright Pianos of the most artistic character, and 
include the famous Brinsmead and the superb 
Marshall & Rose, etc., etc. 


S& THE SUPERB ENGLISH PIANO & 


Marshall 2 Rose 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES 


FOR SPLENDOUR OF TONE AND PERFEGJLY RESPONSIVE TOUCH 
4 ARE UNRIVALLED ‘ 
BN THE PIANO WHICH = 
aN KINDLY CALL OR WRITE 
+ \ FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


NSPIRES 
me 


SS 


) 
\ 
——— 
= | 2 


Sir Herbert Marshall «So 


~ Dept. 28 Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233 Regent Street, London, W. 


ns Ltd 
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C7 


SHOOLBREDS. 


Vi Pb GA 


BY APPOINTMENT 


FURNITURE. 


Antiques, 
Reproductions, 
Decoration, 
Tapestries, 
Carpets, 
Linens, etc. 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


| Handsome Bureau Bookcase of ‘Queen Anne” Design. Wood 
finely figured. Inlaid with herring-bone Banding. $52 10 
Silvered Glass panels in Doors. 3 ft. 4in. wide. 0 


In the County of Castles. «= 


FR E D n J ONES Fine Original Painting of Captain John Churchill, 
® 1680 (Ist Duke of Marlborough), by Sir Godfrey 

Kneller, £150. 
Cromwellian Oak Table from Newent Court, Glos., 


1, TavistocK Street £22. 
Curious fretted Chinese Chippendale Chair, £9. 


B E D FE O R D Early Georgian Oval Table in Mahogany, with 


cabriole legs, finely carved on the knees, £16. 
Extra large Stuart Dower Chest with sunk carved 


ANTIQUES | 5 xypeve FLETCHER“ 


79 High Street, The Bridge, Newport, Mon. 


ANTIQUES IN CARLISLE 
MACFARLANE 8 SMITH 
48 Castle Street (Corr sect’) 


oO 


MSCULLOCHS 


Antique Burniture 


OLD PEWTER, GLAss, 
CLocks, Curios, &c. 


And also at 
186 & 188 WEST REGENT STREET 
and 118 MAIN STREET, 
BLYTHSWOOD SQUARE, 


GLASGOW | i, Hien St., EDINBURGH 
SET ONE ARM AND FIVE SINGLE. FT yiegramsy . _ Redecorate, Glasgow Mahogany We Cone, Seiad eee Deen eeae oe 
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Lead. = , 
beans 11/6 Lowestoft, 54 pieces, £4 (belohend ppoctbay BED 


TOILET & TABLE WARES 


a aba thought out scheme of furnishing may be 
marred by incongruous wares for the Dinner or 
Toilet Table. To meet this difficulty Heal & Son have 
revived some of the fine old designs of Spode, Copeland, 


Jacobean 
‘Woodpecker’ 


Wedgwood and Mason Ironstone. Some are charmingly 
reproduced in Leadless Glaze at quite moderate prices. 


: Booklet on “ Old Fashioned Wares” will 
SS 3 be sent free to ‘‘ Connoisseur” readers. 


——— HEAL & SON TOTTENHAM CourT RD., 


SPODE’S 30/- 
Leadless Glaze, 54 pieces, 22 - 


Rockflower, 
2@ MASON’B ra 


SPODE’S 
‘* Pheasant.”” 


“Butterty,”_21/- 


HISTORIC 
IRISH MANSIONS 


T is a well-known fact that Irishmen 
| have always been great travellers. 
You will meet with them in every 
part of the globe. During their travels, 
many of them collected art treasures 
which they brought back to their old 
country mansions in Ireland. For 
example, that wonderful picture by 
Franz Hals that fetched such an 
enormous sum a short time ago was 
discovered in Ireland in 1906. 

Many other examples can be given of 
beautiful Queen Anne and Chippendale 
furniture originally brought by Irish 
collectors from England, Louis XIV. 
and XV. tapestries and other art 
treasures from France, old Dutch and 
Italian masterpieces from the Con- 
tinent, and old Oriental porcelain 
from China being found there. 


From a variety of contributory 
causes, principally on account of the 
various Land Acts, the large land- 
owners in Ireland have, during the 
last decade or so, been disposing of | A rare and remarkably fine 
Early 18th Century Suite 

in Domingo Mahogany. 


their land to the tenants, and con- 
sequently many lovely collections 
have been brought into the market. 
Mr. BURGESS HILL, or Dustin, has, during that time, collected 


together many of these art treasures, and they are now displayed in 

his ANTIQUE GALLERIES at 55 and 57, Mappox STREET, first door HUBERT GOULD, 0. j 
o 5 iDON, W. Every single article in these Galleries ; ‘ i 

from Bond Street, LoNpon, W. Every single article in these Galleries Deneve wa “Antiques ny ey Ere 


is an authentic specimen of the period which it represents, and is 
19, CONDUIT STREET, W. 


absolutely guaranteed. A visit will amply repay, when every attention 
Tel. Add.: “Kernoozer Reg, London” Telephone: Mayfair 79 


will be shown, with no importunity to purchase. 
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Rare Worcester marked 
pieces. 


Specialist in Rare Old Bristol Porcelain. 


J. ROGERS 


Fine Collection of 
Nantgarw and Swansea. 


Pottery and Glass. 


Plaques in White Biscuit of the Bessborough Coat-of-Arms and the Arms of France, etc. 


Set of Four Beautiful Female Figures, emblematic of the four quarters of the Globe, on scroll plinths, 13} ins. high, 
engraved and described in Owen, page 248. 


5S, MUSEUM AVENUE, PARK STREET, BRISTOL. 


POWELL & POWELL, L??: 


Old Bond Street, BATH 


A fine and large collection of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


always in stock. Inspection Invited. 


PHOTOS AND LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MRS. ARTHUR 
57 @ 58, South Street 
CHICHESTER 


Antique Furniture, Glass, ete. 
Needlework a Speciality. 

Chair Seats in Tent Stitch or 
Crewels worked to order, or 
traced and commenced ready 


for working. All from original 
designs. 


Repairs of all kinds undertaken. 


Guarantee with everything sold. 
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BRONZES Wanted to purchase from private 


sources, Early French, German, and 
Italian Bronze Statuettes, I5th, 16th, and I7th 
Centuries, to form a collection. 


DELFT Wanted to purchase, Old Dutch Delft in 
blue and white and polychrome. Good 


prices given. English Delft, dated, also wanted. 


APPLY— 


G. F. MARSHALL, 


Thomas Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W., 


TAR ex 
CHS Essie 


with 3 drawers under 
and nest of drawers 
and cupboard above. 
Queen Anne period. 
Quite unrestored. 
Only offers over Zz 40 will 
be considered. Write for 
further particulars to Box 
go, c/o ‘THE CONNOISSEUR, 
35/39, Maddox Street, W. 


Telephone: 
3962 Mayfair 
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intment By Special Appointment 


Established 1746 LTD. to H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


4 very fine rare old Chamberlain Worcester Tea & Coffee Service, consisting of forty-five pieces, decorated with hand-painted flowers. Richly Gilt. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF OLD ENCRAVINCS, SPORTING PRINTS, etc., NOW ON VIEW IN OUR NEW GALLERY RECENTLY OPENED. 
CENUINE Antique China and Class to be seen at these Galleries is UNEQUALLED by any other house. 


Expert Restorers €@ Repairers. Collections Purchased. A written guarantee gtven with every piece sold as described. 


466, 468 4470 Oxford St.; 31482 Orchard St.; 2° Granville Place, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


Geo. Trollope G Sons and Colls G& Sons, Limited. 
THOMAS BELL, (2“JOVa—a—IESEoaTTrwee 
Antiques, 


Reproductions, and 
Interior Decorations. 


# 12, Saville Row, # 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Geo. irollene & Sons 


FINE OLD SHERATON INLAID WROOMS: ; 
MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD SHOWROOMS: West Halkin Street, 
Size, 6 ft Belgrave Square, 


Inspection Invited. LONDON, S.W. 


Price, 40 gns. 
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Antique Fine Art Property. 


WILLS & SIMMONS, 


445, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Telegrams: “ Values, Wesdo, London.” 


Telephone: 85 Paddington. 


The Collection covers a large field in Old English and French Furniture, Porcelains, 


Bronzes, Miniatures, Clocks, Statuary, and other decorative objects. 


The importance 


and variety of the Old English China are unrivalled. 
INSPECTION INVITED, AND BUSINESS WITH THE TRADE CULTIVATED. 


JAN eet FURNITURE for the Home. 

Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from James W. Partripce, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


A large Lacquered China Vase and 
E. BURR Cover, decorated blue panels, on 
wood stand with porcelain mounts, 
40 inches high. 


We have large Galleries de- 

> voted to the display of Antique 
English, Oriental, and Con- 
Porcelain, Snuff 


: tinental 
ths’& Silversmith? % Boxes, Miniatures, and Objets 


\ 4 '5.Pavilion Buildings a 
% lace Place.gastle QU 


«BRIGHTON 


d’Art, Bronzes, Pictures, Old 
Jewellery, Antique Silver, and 
Genuine Old Sheffield Plate. 


Ore of the sights of Bristol. 


A 14th Century Mansion, furnished with £10,000 worth 
of Antiques. RETAIL, WHOLESALE, EXPORT. 
WOOD & HEMMONS, BRISTOL, 


W. J. MCCOY & SONS, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Dealers in ANTI2 UES, Old Prints, &c. 


GENUINE EXAMPLES ALWAYS ON HAND. 


F. SMITH, Antique Gallery, BARNSTAPLE 
Dealer in all kinds of ANTIQUES 
All Goods Guaranteed Genuine and collected in the West 
Visitors are invited to inspect Tudor Ceiling, one of the finest known 


BOOKS PURCHASED. LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


We want to buy Books in any quantity and at all times. Some people do not understand 
that we purchase small parcels of Books as well as complete Libraries, No lot is too 
small to interest us and no Library is too large for us to handle. One price only is 
given—THE HIGHEST, Our reputation allows us to give no other. 


Wm. BROUGH & SONS, 312, 313, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM, 
Booksellers and Exporters, ESTABLISHED 1845. 
Telephone: Midland 687, Telegrams: ‘‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


A. J. BOLWELL, 
CHIPPING NORTON, 


A large stock, including set of 4 
Genuine Old Claw-and-Ball Chairs. 
Set of 7 Inlaid Sheraton Shield 
Back Chairs. Several important 


OXFORDSHIRE Oak Pieces, &c. 
R. MORRISON, Antiquarian Repository, -» » 
Dealer in 130B, NETHERGATE, DUNDEE. 


ANTIQUES AND ART OBJECTS, FURNITURE, ARMOUR, CHINA, SILVER, 
JEWELLERY, PATCH AND SNUFF BoxEs. FINE SPECIMEN OF NAILSEA 
GLAss BortLe, 17/6. Largest Collection of Genuine Antiques in Scotland. 


Use STEPHENSONS’ 


Furniture Cream 
and Floor Polish 


STEPHENSON BROS. Ltd., BRADFORD 
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ANTIQUES IN GLASGOW 

T INE BRODIE has several Showrooms in which is 
Ee FOUN A i displayed an interesting collection of 
Antique Furniture, China, Brass, Pewter, 
AT Ack Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, @ Lace, 
286 & 288, Renfrew Street, Charing Cross, 

anp 254, Woodlands Road. 

FOREIGN AGENCY: 


Calle Libertad 1249, , 
Buenos Aires, The Argentine, 


BRANCH ADDRESS: co 
**The Neuk,” 26, Portugal Street, _ 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, 69, West Nile St., GLASGOW 


Choice Collection of Paintings in Oil and Water-Colours. 

LARGE SALOON TO LET for Artists’ Exhibitions. 

R. NISBET, Proprietor. 
TRADE ONLY. 


Unrestored Oak 
#2 and Walnut 


Continual Change of Stock. 


237, Cleethorpe Road, 
o o GRIMSBY o o 


FOR SALE.—Fine suite Furniture, comprising ek Chairs, Com- 
bination Sideboard and Dining Tables, ‘‘ Georgian.” £120 


E. HERBERT & Co., 1355 & 137, Hanworth Rd., Hounslow, Middlesex 


OLD OAK IN LAKELAND—T*e home of Ruskin and of the Poets 


Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth. 
FOR SALE.—Fine Old Jacobean Cabinets, Chests, 
Tables, Chairs, Settles, Dressers, Wardrobes, etc. 


W.H. MAWSON, I3 & I5 Lake Rd., Keswick, Cumberland. 


Baxter Oil Prints.—Fine collection always in stock. 
Old English China.—Nice collection of Worcester, Derby, 
Spode, Chelsea, Rockingham, etc., always in stock. 


C. L. PICKARD, I2, GUILDFORD STREET, LEEDS 


MRS. S. EVERITT, The Old Jews’ House, 
15, THE STRAIT, LINCOLN, 


Dealer in Antique Furniture, Old China, Curios, ete. 
Speciality this month: A VERY FINE SERPENTINE SIDEBOARD. 


S. BARON, 235-239 Old Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Large Stock of GENUINE ANTIQUES at Lowest Prices. 
Inspection invited. Tel. No. 3988 London Wall. 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 
Manchester Sa., W. (Close to Wallace Collection). 


WANTED.—Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


WAR MEDALS patios sent on request. Curiosities, 


- noe ina, Pottery, Arms, Greek and 
Egyptian Antiquities, Stone Implements. Lists sent if class 
of things required is specified. 


S. G. FENTON, 33, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


TELEPHONE NO, 540, PUTNEY, ESTABLISHED 1883. 


Specialists in Repairing and Restoring 
ANTIQUE CHINA, BRONZES, IVORIES, 
MARBLE, SILVER, PEWTER, &c. 


Having a large assortment of China Hands, Heads, Limbs, Flowers, Vase 
Handles, Candle Nozzles, &c., we are enabled to replace missing parts. 


NEVILLE HALL & @o., Ackmar Studios, 
Parson’s Green, Fulham, London, S.W. 
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JAS. CONNELL G&G SONS 


31 Renfield Street, GLASGOW 127x205 2728555; 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


EEE GURIN § S6L 8S =e of fine character and 
: quality 


AND 


OLD ENGLISH 
CHINA 


Chelsea, Worcester, Derby, 
Nantgarw, Swansea, Gc. 


Messrs. James Connell & Sons are 
purchasers of collections of Old 
English Furniture and China 


OE TZMANN “&— 


Nr. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


Telegrams: “OETZMANN, LONDON.” Telephone: MAYFAIR 101. 
Stations: Met. Rly.. EUSTON SQUARE; Tube, WARREN STREET. 


AN OLD OAK CHEST OF DRAWERS 


CONNOISSEURS AND ALL INTERESTED 
Aree INV LLEDE LO -INSPECT THE 
REALLY 


FINE STOCK OF 


ANTIQUES 


ON VIEW IN 


MESSRS. OETZMANN’S DECORATED 
GALLERIES. 


A VERY HANDSOME WALNUT SCREEN, WITH 
FOUR PANELS OF OLD SPANISH LEATHER, 
FINELY PAINTED IN FLEUR-DE-LIS PATTERN, 
THE UPPER PART HAVING BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS 
OF COURT LADIES AND GENTLEMEN IN THE 


COSTUME OF THE PERIOD. PRICE £48 
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Antique Oak Armoire, with beautifully Carved Panel Doors. 


8 ish i 
Ss. G H. J EW | 3) 6) O Tine see PSA a 
ee oa ee lOc EA io na rAOLpOnn. 
Fine Collection of Antique Furniture of all Periods. 


Licensed Valuers for Probate. 


KATE FRESCO, _ 68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


The finest collection in London of Blue and White and Coloured OLD 
DELFT TILES. Also a large quantity of Old Oak Panelling. Fine 
Old Nankin Porcelain, English Pottery, Worcester, Delft Ware, 

Old Engravings, Etchings, 


Glass, Brassware, &c., &c. Enquiries. 
Old Chinese and English 


G. GUERIN Porcelains :: 3: 3: : 


Books, Stamps, Curios and Antiques 


18, Red Lion Street, eS LONDON 
3, Red Lion Passage, Ww.c. 


OLD LACQUER RESTORED 


Grandfather Clocks, Chinese Cabinets, Gc. 
W. BRADWELL, 23, Harrington St., N.W. 


E. A. JOHNSON isa buyer and seller of Genuine Old Chinese 
and Early English Porcelain, Collections purchased. 


E. A. JOHNSON, 49, Museum Street, Oxford Street 


Provincial Dealers Solicited. (formerly at Great Turnstile, W.C.) 


ANTIQUE PEWTER. 


We specialise in Old Pewter, and invite Collectors 
to write us for Photographs and Descriptive List 
of pieces in stock, issued periodically. . 


H. & A. KIMBELL, 


182, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


ENUINE ARMOUR, ARMS, & SAVAGE CURIOSITIES for decoration, 
OLDMAN, 77, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 7e/, ; Brixton 1065, 
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BY_ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES OF MR. W. GRAHAM. 


EDEN GROVE, BOLTON, 


WESTMORLAND, 


2 miles from Kirkby Thore Station, Eden Valley Railway, 
5 from Appleby, and 10 from Penrith. 


ESSRS. THORNBORROW & Co., instructed by R. HiLpitcu, 

M Esq., of Armitage & Norton, Chartered Accountants, East 

Parade, Leeds, and T. M. Banks, Esq., of Banks & Fulton, 

Land Agents, Kendal, Trustees, will SELL BY AUCTION, on the 

Premises, as above, the whole of the VALUABLE CONTENTS OF 
THE MANSION, viz. : 


| TUESDAY, 7th OCTOBER. 


A Large Range of ANTIQUE and MODERN GLASS of interest to 
Collectors and Householders, including a Very Fine Service of Heavy 
Cut Table Glass, comprising 103 pieces, about 500 ozs. of SILVER, 
chiefly Georgian, and a large quantity of ELECTRO-PLATE of the best 
quality, and the whole of the Varied Range of BOOKS in the Library. 


WEDNESDAY, 8th OCTOBER. 


An Interesting Collection of RARE ANTIQUE and MODERN 
CHINA, comprising many Valuable and Beautiful Specimens of 
Staffordshire, Spode, Nankin, Leeds, Worcester, Lowestoft, Wedgwood, 
Swansea, Dresden, Sévres, Coalport, Crown Derby, Doulton, Minton, 
Vienna, and Oriental Ware; also COSTLY BRONZE and BRASS 
ORNAMENTS. OIL PAINTINGS, including one by Lord Leighton, 
P.R.A., Water-Colours, Proof Engravings, Coloured Prints, which 
include a Set of 13 ‘‘ The Cries of London,”’ Etchings, &c. 


THURSDAY, 9th, and FRIDAY, 10th OCTOBER. 


The FURNISHINGS of the RECEPTION ROOMS and BED- 
ROOMS, in OAK, MAHOGANY, and WALNUT, many pieces being 
Magnificently Carved, including Valuable Antique Cabinets, Cupboards 
and Dressers, Choice Gate-legged and Sheraton Tables, Settle, Bedding 
and Deed Chests, Fine Long-cased Clocks, High-backed Arm, Easy, and 
Single Chairs; Superb Chippendale Chairs and Mirrors, Gilt Console 
Table, Fine-toned Piano, Massive Sideboard, Inlaid Trays, Bedroom 
Suites and part Suites, Bedsteads, Carpets, Rugs, &e. 


The Sale will commence each day at 11 a.m. 

The Effects will be on view, on the Premises, on Monday, 6th October, 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission by Catalogue only, which may be 
obtained on and after the 23rd inst., price 6d. each, from the Auction 
Offices, St. Andrew’s Churchyard, Penrith, and 16, Main Street, Keswick. 
Note.—If the weather is unfavourable the Sale will be held in a Marquee. 


On the View Day and each Morning of the Sale a Motor Char-a-banc 
will leave the Market Square, Penrith, at 10 a.m. 


STAMPS Our Catalogue gives prices for British Colonial Stamps 
from Id. to £50 each. Sets,6d.to £14. Packets, 2s. 
to £225 each. Postfree. Bridger & Kay, TI, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


Fine Old English Furniture Store 


C. GRIFFITHS, 28 QUEEN’S ROAD 


(Close to Tube & Met. Stations) 
(Established 1875) BAYSWATER 


Inspection Cordially Invited 


WANTED FOR CASH-—Specimens of Astbury, Whieldon Salt- 
glaze and Ralph Wood in Toby Jugs, Figures, etc.; also Slip-ware. 


Readers are invited to view an unique specimen of Slip-ware in the form 


of a Dish, 18 in. diam., dated, perfect condition, £185. 


C. ANDRADE, 24, Ryder Street, ST. JAMES’ 


TELEPHONE 1980 REGENT 


MALVERN for health and ——————- GU RIOS 
OLIVER ip WILLMOT invites inspection of interesting 


. collection. In hand—Genuine Old 
Chippendale Bookcase, perfect untouched condition, beautiful glazed 
doors, 7 ft. 6in. high, 4 ft. wide. Address: EDITH WALK. 


a 


ny 


PENRHYN -OLD-HALL) & ODE 
a Landen } Dio Stat 


>» 
PW OLD-STANLEY- PALACE 5 
@ chester JB for HONEST-OLO-GOOOS 


TO COLLECTORS who have DUPLICATES or SURPLUS 
ITEMS in their possession. ‘THE CURIO COLLECTORS’ CLUB” 
offers the best and most profitable means of disposal. Prospectus from 
Editor, COLLECTORS’ LISTS, Cromwell Buildings, Blackfriars 
Street, Manchester. 
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|LINCOLN’S INN HOTEL 


Tee. overlooking 
EL. No. 6666 TEL. ADDRESS: 


HOLBORN. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. ‘* ENSUITE, LONDON.”’ 


tas 5 


Wis ae’ © Midway between East and West. 


Close to the Strand and Kingsway, and five minutes 
by Tube from the Houses of Parliament, the City, 
Oxford Circus, or Piccadilly. 


ROOMS BY THE WEEK. 


Single Room .. se 7, 1 ah tO 
Double Room... as x ess Le Om O 
ROOMS BY THE DAY. 
Bed and Breakfast .. a: AF .. 6/= 

Bed and Breakfast for two people 
in double room, per person .. .. 5/= 


These charges include Baths, Light, and Attendance, 


HOTEL TARIFF :—Breakfast, 1/6; Lunch, 2/- ; Dinner, 3/-, and a la carte. 
MILK, BUTTER AND EGGS FROM OUR OWN FARM. 


INDEX G TITLE PAGE AN EXHIBITION OF WOMEN’S WORK 
TO VOLUME 36 IN ALL BRANCHES, 


— (May to August, 1913) of AND 


“THE CONNOISSEUR” SALE of ARTS, CRAFTS, & INDUSTRIES 


WILL BE HELD 


Now on Sale Sixpence Nett under Distinguished Patronage, 
All the previous indexes for at the Zoo Buildings, GLASGOW, 
Volumes 1 to 35 can also be FROM DECEMBER IsT TO 13TH. 


obtained at the same price 


Readers desirous of further particulars can have explanatory 


From any Bookseller or Newsagent booklet forwarded to them post free on application to 


or post free from the Publishers, Advertisement Office, 52, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
35-39 Maddox Street, London, W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


N Enquiry Department is conducted by ‘‘The Connoisseur’’ to assist readers to obtain reliable information 
A regarding all subjects of interest to the collector. Queries may be sent upon the enquiry coupon which is printed 
upon the following page, and replies will either be inserted free of charge in the magazine in order of rotation, 

or sent direct per return of post for a small fee. Expert opinions can be given as to the value and origin of any 
objects that are sent to us, for a reasonable charge, and arrangements can be made with authoritative experts to inspect 
collections in the country upon very favourable terms. As far as possible, objects sent to us will be returned within a 
day or two of receipt, together with expert’s opinion. Pictures and drawings, however, are only examined at our offices 
at longer intervals, but at least twice a month, and they will be returned as soon as possible. Special attention is called to 
our ‘‘Notes and Queries’’ page, upon which questions difficult of elucidation are printed in order that our readers may 
assist in solving them. Photographs of pictures for identification will be inserted on this page if a fee of half-a-guinea is 
paid to cover cost of making block, etc. Information so obtained could be sent by post or inserted in a subsequent issue. 
All communications and goods relating to the Enquiry Department should be addressed to the Enquiry Manager, 
‘* The Connoisseur,’ Hanover Buildings, 35 to 39, Maddox Street, London, W. Tel. No. 7995 Gerrard. 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGE FOR ENQUIRY COUPON. 
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An Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters 


(In SupporT OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY FUNDS, 


AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF La SOCIEDAD EspaNOLA DE AMIGOS DEL ARTE IN MapribD) 


GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON SPREE ee 


FROM OCTOBER 4th, 1973, TO JANUARY 31st, 1914. 
Patron - - HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SPAIN. 


President : 


An Illustrated Catalogue Raisonné, contain 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, k.G., G.C.v.0. 
ing about 80 HALF-TONE REPRODUCTIONS 


of the best pictures in the Exhibition, can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
PricE 10/6, Post FREE. 


TELEPHONE: 
39 REGENT. 


EARLY ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE 


including 6 ft. Wardrobe, Plain Panelled Bedstead, Chests of 
Drawers, 7 ft. Dining Tables, 6 ft. nicely Panelled Box Settle, at 


A. COXHEAD, 100, High Street, MAIDENHEAD 
R. E. TREASURE, Antique Furniture Dealer, 


has removed to larger and more commodious premises— 


3, North Road (off Church St.), PRESTON. 


Also 128, High Holborn, LONDON, wW.c. 


SOSSHOOOSD “AST RAI JF CHSCHOHOOS 


$ Ghippendale Furniture Creams .-. 6d., 1/- 
$ Chippendale Liquid Polish 6d., 9d. 


3 Specially prepared and recommended for cleaning, polishing, and 
$ preserving Antique and Valuable Furniture, Lacquer Work, etc. 


¢ 
° 
° 
¢ 


oe 
SHSSCSSSHESSOSCHSOOOSD 


@ From Harrod’s, Whiteley’s, Army and Navy Stores, or 
THIBAUT ET CIE, SUTTON COURTENAY, Berks. 


oo 


PHOTOGRAPHS MAKE SALES 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES SHOULD USE :— 


MARTIN’S EMPIRE PLATES. %-Plates, I/6. 
Whole Plates, 3/-. 


GASLIGHT OR BROMIDE PAPER. %-Plate, 5/- gross. 
Whole Plate, 50 Sheets, 3/-; also Card Thickness. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. WE Can Save You Money. 


MARTIN, Photo. Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON 


is produced and can 


Ruskin Pottery be obtained from the 


Originator, W. HOWSON TAYLOR, Smethwick, 


near Birmingham, England. 


ASHBY & SON : We Antique Shoppe : TOWCESTER 


HALFWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 


ALL KINDS OF GENUINE ANTIQUES 


MOTORISTS PLEASE NOTE 


Reference No. 


For Office use only. 


Name (State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS 
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THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 8; GRAFTON STREET, W. 


VA LATERM Ill «2x su EPCS, Saale Sa 
ISILUSOCLOIME TO GID) ha >, 2s at et 


TELEGRAMS: 
““GRAFICO, LONDON.” 


A Fine Old CARVED MAHOGANY SETTEE 
on eight legs, £175 
C. GRAINGER-BROWN, 2, High Street, Warwick. 


iS 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS _ 
By Seymour Haden, Whistler, Legros, Short, McBey, 
Bauer, Zorn, Beurdeley, Lumsden, Synge. 18th Century 
Line Portraits: Delff, Nanteuil, Morin, Edelinck, etc. 
Etchings and Engravings by the Old Masters. 
TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 


W. McDONALD 
7, CLARE CRESCENT, WALLASEY 


AMERICAN PEDIGREES 


LL Americans interested in their ancestry are 

advised to consult the lists of clues to the 

English homes of American families appearing 

from time to time in ‘‘ The Connoisseur.’ Further lists 

will be published periodically; in the meantime the 

Genealogical Editor will be pleased to answer queries 
as to any name that has not yet appeared. 


4 )) ———— 
Address: THE GENEALOGICAL EDITOR, 


“THE CONNOISSEUR,’’ HANOVER BUILDINGS, 
35 to 3) MADDOX STREET :: :: LONDON, W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OCTOBER, 


EN2UIRY COUPON. 1913. 


COUPON SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
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A Car of the Bull-dog Breed 
INVINCIBLE 


ALBO 


Built in the best-equipped motor works in 
England—a factory exclusively devoted to 


the building of private cars. Every car 


tested at each stage of manufacture—each a 
real thoroughbred, fit for years of arduous 
road service. Do you wonder that Invincible 
TALBOT cars haye won prizes everywhere 


in hill-climbing, speed, and other trials open 
to all cars! 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd. 


Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 


No more faded curtains 


UST consider what this means to you. Think of the charming 
schemes for window treatments, chair coverings, and hangings 
you might prepare without ever any fear of their being ruined 

by fading. No anxiety—no loss. Just the same perfect colour 
harmonies—year in, year out. 


JlensFadelec 


DUROBELIE 


now makes this practicable. No more need you fear the sun on your 
curtains and coverings. It cannot harm them if they are ‘ Duro- 
belle.” Every yard is guaranteed absolutely fadeless, and will be 
replaced free if the colour does not prove permanent in any part of 
the world. But remember (and this is important), you cannot buy 
‘*Durobelle” inshops—only from Allen’s, of Bournemouth & London, 


PATTERN BOOKS LOANED FREE; 
84d. to 1/113 per yard 


Casement Cloth 


Fadeless Satin -- ye ae oa +» 3/113 * 
Mercerised Poplin 2/11 to 3/6 5 
Tapestries 4/11 to 8/11 # 


MY LADY’S HOME. Mr. A. MACPHERSON, Accountant, Homer Street, 
Vancouver, B.C., writes: ‘‘I will certainly keep the book (‘My Lady’s 
Home’) for reference—never saw anything to equal it, even in the U.S.A.” 
: . May we send you a copy of the new edition de luxe? There are 
roo pages—many in colour-photography—and we will send it, gratis and 
post free, to bona-fide inquirers in any part of the world. : 


London Showrooms: 6c, Sloane Street, S.W. 
Removal Depots: London; Southampton; Bournemouth. 


11, The Quadrant, BOURNEMOUTH 


PRINTING 


If you admire the manner in 
which 
Magazine is 
address a request to the 


‘The Connoisseur ” 
produced, 


Printers for further specimens 
of their work, and ask them 
to quote for your own 
printing requirements. 


Bemrose & Sons 


— LIMITED — 


Midland Place, DERBY 


AND AT 


4 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C.; & LEEDS 


A DRYAD CHAIR 


is a sturdy piece of English workmanship, 
very different from the many ‘‘parodies”’ 

now offered as like Dryad, which claim to be 
cheaper but are often at higher prices. The 
New Dryad Cane Book illustrates Chairs, 
Tables, Workbaskets, Flowerstands, etc., post 


free from Dryad Works, L dept., Leicester. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Connoisseur 
Extra Xmas Number 


HALF-A-CROWN NETT. 


Orders | Twenty- Four 
Should be Plates 
placed at in 

once Colour 

at your and 

Bookstall or Monochrome 
Bookseller's -and 
Special 
Presentation 
Plate. 


ae 
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o 
: 
oi 

Aoccniheadieciesrcionsa asbaligooiac erases UR tnsicbak eet Se Ene F AREER ERR CECE me 

SS NO as ee ln sme SES ESS aS Z Ere estes | we tet mentee une Ue ERE LOT: 


MRS. Rar. 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 


The special feature of the number will be the above 
beautifully-produced Plate, in colours, magnificently mounted, 
and measuring 16 inches by 19 inches over all. 
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© Aflich Mine for the Connoisseur 


English Furniture 


of the 


Eighteenth Century 


A 
Book for 


Instant 


Reference 


It protects the 
dilettante 
Art-lover 


from fraud 


By HERBERT CESCINSKY 


“THE CONNOISSEUR” says :— 


““Text-books on old Furniture are greatly in demand, 
since they serve to enable readers to distinguish 
genuine old pieces from modern fakes, and to tell 
whether the legitimate reproductions correctly imitate 
the finest types of old, For this double purpose 
Mr. Cescinsky’s work is a reliable guide on account 
of its wealth of illustrations of typical examples, as well 
as for its able exposition of the development of the 
various styles from the time of Charles II. until the 
nineteenth century. . . . His first volume exhausted 
the subject of clocks and lacquer work. . . . His 
second opens with the beginning of the mahogany 
period the author gives an immense amount 
of valuable information towards determining the 
date of any particular piece.” 


With 1,000 
Magnificent 


Illustrations 


JAN 
Work for 


Constant 


Reading 


It supplies an 
expert education 
to the 
Collector 


The New Standard Work on English Furniture 


The aim of the Author and Publishers of this New Standard Work has been to bring together, in one 


beautiful and complete and authoritative publication, an adequate description and an artistic illustration of the{ best 
examples of the Furniture of the different styles and periods from 1685 to the nineteenth century. 


That aim has been most satisfactorily accomplished; and such a collection of rare and exquisite examples 
is'to be found in no other work in the English language. 
The author, Mr. Herbert Cescinsky, is acknowledged to be the most eminent living authority on Furniture. 

For the Collector, the Connoisseur, the Dealer, and. the Expert, this work offers a protection against fraud, 
available for immediate reference. 
Readers of ‘‘ The Connoisseur” are invited to send at once for the FREE Pamphlet describing this work, 


and showing specimens of the superb illustrations, etc. 


charge or obligation to order the work itself. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 
FORM 


The “‘ Furniture 
Record” says: 


“No one who invests 
in this work will ever 
regret the expendi-” 


To the WAVERLEY BOOK CO., 
7 & 8, OLD 


Furniture of the Eighteenth Century,” wit 
deliver the complete wor 
paid by a few monthly payments. 
obligation to order the work. 


ON Gite thence 
Address 


Con. G. 1913. 


It is sent to readers of ‘‘ The Connoisseur” without 


LTD., 
BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send me a copy of your Free Illustrated Booklet on “‘ English 


particulars of your offer to 


k for a first payment of 2/6, the balance to be 
It is understood that I am under no 
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ee, | 
A SELECTION FROM 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN LIST 


Mr. Heinemann will be pleased to forward his Illustrated Autumn List on application 


ART AND GIFT BOOKS 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S PICTURE BOOK 


Crown 4to, 15s, net. 44 Plates in Colour, and an Introduction by Sir A. T. QuILLER-CoucH. 
Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and signed by the Artist, £2 2s. net. 


MOTHER GOOSE. The Old Nursery Rhymes 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RackHAm. Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. _ 
Also an Edition de Luxe, with especially engraved large Plates, limited to 1,000 copies, 
numbered and signed by the Artist. £1 5s. net. 


THE STORY OF CHANTICLEER 


Adapted from the French of Epmonp Rostanp by Mrs. Hann. Illustrated in Colour and 
Black-and-White by J. A. SHEPHERD. Square Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR 


A Book for Children. By FLora ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,” &e, 
Illustrated in Colour by Byam SHaw. Square Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDE 


From “ Mother Goose.” By Mary Fenotiosa. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by 2 
Japanese Artists. Square Crown 8vo, 5s, net. : Tee 


FIFTY CARICATURES BY MAX BEERBOHM 


Small Crown 4to, 6s. net. 


OLD ITALIAN LACE 


By Euisa Ricci. In 2 vols., Crown folio. With Plates in Colour and Photogravure, and numer- 
ous Reproductions in Black-and-White, specially mounted, £6 6s. net. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS of the XVIIIth CENTURY 


With 50 Plates in Colour and an Introductory Treatise by Matcotm C. SALAMAN, Author of 
“The Old Engravers of England.’’ Demy 4to, £2 2s, net. 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF SIR 
FREDERICK COOK, Bt. 


Edited by HERBERT Cook, M.A., F. S.A. In 3vols., Demy 4to. 
Now ready. Vol. I. containing 93 Collotype and 24 Photogra- From “Blossoms from a 
vure Plates, £6 6s. net per vol., or the 3 vols., £15 net. Japanese Garden.” 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE IN FRANCE 


With an Introduction by S. pe Ricci and 500 Plates. Demy 4to, £1 5s, net, 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE 


By Henry Ho.uipay, Illust di a = S i i 
Boag A te ustrated in Colour and Black-and-White from Pictures by the Author, &c. 


THE RENAISSANCE: Savonarola — Cesare Borgia — 
Julius II.—Leo X.—Michael Angelo 


By ARTHUR, COUNT GOBINEAU. Edited by Dr. Osca Levy. Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE ROMANCE of the NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU 


By A. Rapctyrre Ducmore, Author of ‘*Camera Adventures in i i i 
1 Ey a 2 the Af ) ] 
numerous Plates from the Author's Photographs. Imp. 8vo, 12s. 6d. rk See 2 wee 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES in the [iigo@meoroos 


From “The Adventures of Akba 


~ AFRICAN WILDS 


By A. R. DucmoreE. With original Illusts. 4to, 12s, 6d, net. 


ARS UNA—SPECIES MILLE 


Each vol. Crown 8vo, with 600 Illustrations, 6s. net. 

ART_ IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. By M. 
MarceL DieuLtaroy, Member de I'Institut. 
ART IN FLANDERS. By Max Rooses, Curator 
of the Plantin Moretus Museum, Antwerp. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, 

ART IN EGYPT. By Sir Gaston MaspeEro, 

Curator of the Cairo Museum. 


ART 
B 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
y Sir W. ArmsrronG, Curator of the 
National Gallery, Dublin. 


ART IN FRANCE. By Monsieur Louis Hourtico, 


Inspector of Fine Arts, Paris. 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY. By Comm. Riccr1, 
Director of Fine Arts of Italy. 


pean tees 


From ‘Romance of Newfoundland Caribou.”' 


21, BEDFORD 


From “The Renaissance.” 


STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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The AUTOTYPE FINE ART Co. Ltd. 
14 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Publishers of Reproductions of the celebrated Pictures in 
all the important Galleries of the World. 


A WELCOME PRESENT 


‘‘For good reproductions there is nobody better 
than The Autotype Company, or half so good. 
If any of your friends love good pictures, you 
cannot do better than present them with a few 


HOLBEIN 


JOHN POYNS 


Autotype reproductions from their favourite 
masters.”—The Outlook. 


HE Company undertakes copying and the 


Enlargement of own Photographs in 
Monochrome or Colour, and the Repro- 


duction of Oil Paintings in Private Collections. 


List SENT FREE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Post FREE, PRICE 1/= 


HODGSON & CoO., 


Experts in Rare Books and Manuscripts 


Auctioneers of Valuable and Standard Books 


Also of Ancient Manuscripts, Literary and 
Historical Autographs, Engravings, Water~ 
colour Drawings, and Book-plates :: ss 


The Autumn Season commences early in October, and the 

following catalogues are now in course of preparation. 

Announcements of future Sales will appear in ‘‘ The Times’’ 
on Monday of each week. 


VALUABLE AND STANDARD BOOKS, including the Libraries of the late 
Revp. A. W. WHEELER, removed from Hoo St. Mary, Kent (by order 
of the Public Trustee), that of the late Epw. BROWNING, F.R.I.B.A. 
(by order of the Executors), and other Collections. 

THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late Epwarp 
DowpeEN LL.D., Litt.D., etc., Professor of English Literature in 
Trinity College, Dublin (by order of the Executrix), The Modern 
Portion (together with the Shakespeare and Goethe Collections) will 
be sold in October, and will be found to appeal to a wide circle of 
readers and book-buyers. 

THE SECOND PORTION, to be sold in November, will comprise Rare Books 
in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century English and Foreign Literature, 
Curious Books in Black-Letter, Specimens of Bindings, Old MSS., 
early Quarto Plays, Scarce Editions of Eighteenth Century English 
Writers, Early Editions of Shelley, Keats, Byron, Scott, Lamb, The 
Lake Poets, etc., and Autograph Presentation and Association Books, 
many of great interest to the collector of Rare Books. 

A REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS illustrating the early 
History of Ballooning and Aeronautics, together with contemporary 
Announcements and descriptive Accounts of the Earliest Experiments 
and Ascents of famous Aeronauts. 


All Book-Buyers and Collectors are invited to apply for these Catalogues. 
Commissions executed for residents in Town and Country. 


AUCTION ROOMS: 


115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


(Nearly opposite The Record Office). 
Telephone—7291 Central. Telegrams—‘‘ Bookhood, London. 


ESTABLISHED OVER “ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON 
vad 30, uxesraeer,st Janes’ LONDON, W. 


Books and Engravings of all kinds 
Works of Art and Topography a Speciality 


A large stock of Mezzotints, Coloured 
Plates, Portraits, Views, &c., always on hand 


Catalogues, issued at frequent intervals, posted free on receipt 
of address. 


Books and Engravings bought for Cash. 


Catalogues Post Free 


Prints 
Bought 


PARKER BROS. 
Historical Printsellers 


45, Whitcomb St., London, W.C. 


Historical Booksellers 


45, Whitcomb St., London, W.C. 
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BATSFORD’S COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY. 


A Series of Handbooks written by Experts providing information of practical valu 
Students. Mr. Batsford has pleasure in announcing the re-issue of these volumes, 
Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd. Each volume forms an ideal introduction to its subject, 


e for Connoisseurs, Collectors, Designers and 
the copyrights of which he has acquired from 
and is fully illustrated by reproductions in 


colour and from photographs. Large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 6/- met each; by post, 6/4 


(1) Old English Furniture. 
By FREDERICK FENN and B. WyLiic. With 94 
Illustrations. 


To those who take an interest in Old English Furniture, and are 
anxious to increase their knowledge and train their judgment to recog- 
nise fine pieces or reject shams, the helpfulness of this book cannot be 
over-estimated. 


(2) English Table Glass. 
By Percy Bate. With 67 Plates, illustrating 
254 examples. 


“‘The author is very enthusiastic and has much knowledge of his 
Subject...) « His tastefully and pleasantly written volume contains 
indeed a vast amount of information not dreamed of in the philosophy 
of ordinary collectors of old English glasses.’—The Atheneum. 


(3) Old Pewter. 
By Matcotm Bett. With 106 Illustrations. 


“‘ The excellent series of illustrations surpass both in importance and 
number those of far more expensive volumes. This book certainly ought 
to be in the hands of every collector. The author’s various 
brief chapters show a considerable mastery of and love for his subject.”’ 
—The Atheneum. 


(4) Dutch Pottery and Porcelain. 
By W. Pitcairn KNowLes. With 54 Illustrations 
(18 of which are in colour). 
“The work is tastefully bound, very well printed, profusely illus- 


trated with some fifty plates (almost all of them good), and issued at a 
moderate price.’—The Burlington Magazine. 


(5) French Pottery and Porcelain. 
By Henri Frantz. With 77 Illustrations (7 of 
which are in colour). 


Thanks to the author's intimate knowledge of his subject and facility 
of expression, the distinctive qualities of the various faiences of France 
are admirably suggested, and the story of their production well told. 
The achievements of the principal factories and the designs and colouring 
of each ware are described in detail. 


(6) Sheffield Plate. 
By Bertie Wytuie. With 121 Illustrations. 


“Mrs. Wyllie wastes no words in telling her story, and though the 
book: only contains six chapters, it contains all that an amateur need 
know about Sheffield plate.’"—The Connoisseur. 


(7) English Embroidery. 
By A. F. Kenprick, Keeper of the Textile Depart- 
ment of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Con- 
taining 125 pages and 64 Illustrations (4 of which 


are in colour). 

““Mr. Kendrick is a master of his subject, and gives here an ad- 
mirable survey of the whole history of English embroidery from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the Eighteenth Century. He writes, moreover, from a 
liberal and genuinely artistic standpoint.”’—The Atheneum. 


(8) French Furniture. 
By ANDRE Saciio. With 59 Illustrations. 


‘‘The author has produced a good popular introduction to the study 
of French furniture. . The illustrations are admirable.’’—The 
Burlington Magazine. 


To all lovers and collectors of objects of art this series makes an irresistible appeal. The wide experience and knowledge of the 
authors are placed at the reader's disposal, as well as their finely trained taste. Not only have good examples of each craft 
been carefully selected and illustrated, but directions are given for the detection of forgeries and fakes. Makers’ marks, mono- 
grams, stamps, tokens, and other aids to the determination of dates, names, and places, are also set down and explained. 


A full prospectus of the above, and catalogue of other important books for Collectors, will be sent post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Publishers :—THE CONNOISSEUR, Hanover 


October, 1913.—No. cxlvi. 


Buildings, 35 to 39 Maddox Street, London, W 


Auction Sale Prices 


The next issue will be published September 30th, 


and will contain all the Prices obtained at sales of 
ANTIQUES :: WORKS OF ART .:: AND 
ARTICLES OF. VERTU, up to the middle 


of September, 1913. Price 5/= net. 


Annual Subscription, 21/- post free. 


The total cost of Auction Sale Prices to date, 
including the September issue, is £9 2s. 8d. 


It is published quarterly, viz.: March, June, September, 
and December, and the Index complete for the year, which 
is invaluable, will be issued with the December issue. 


A Volume of Auction Sale Prices contains over five 
hundred pages of prices of all the chief books, pictures, 
engravings, furniture, china, coins, medals, miniatures, 
musical instruments, silver, lace, tapestry, and objects of 
art generally, which change hands under the hammer 
during a season, 


All the back numbers can be supplied, and Collectors 
and Dealers should not fail to hold these books as works 
of reference. Nos. | to 7, and 9 to 17, at 8d. per part ; 
18 to 49, at 1/- per part; 8, 50, 52 to 54, and 56 to 58, 
at 2/6 per part; 51, 55, 59 to 78, at 5/- per part. 79 
was the June, 1913, issue. 
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A Catalogue of an 


1 


INTERESTING COLLECTION = Bocto? keiftribergs Poltill: 
—— OF RARE BOOKS — ee un Sougmneaicrapgages | 


Including Fine Examples of Early Presses ; 
Specimens of Great Binders, including Clovis Eve, 
Derome, Du Seuil, etc.; Illuminated MSS. on 
Vellum; and Early Woodcut Books, from 


The HUTH LIBRARY 


Illustrated Works on Ornament and Architecture ; Books 
with Fine Views and Portraits; Coloured Plate and 
Sporting Books, etc.; and a few County Histories. 


| 
| 


On Sale at Moderate Prices. 


E. PARSONS & SONS 


Fine Art Book, Print, and Picture Dealers, 


45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Telephone 3036 Western. 


Also a Catalogue of a large Collection of the 
FAMOUS PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY, marked at very low prices. 

Post Free. 


Engravings and Books Purchased for Cash. 


Mr. Lane's Art Books 


Alastair : 
Forty-four Drawings in Colour and 


Black and White. With a Note 
of Exclamation by Roserr Ross. 


Demy 4to. Limited to 500 copies 
for England and America. 42s. net. 


Charles Conder: His Life and Works. 
By Frank Grsson. With a Cata- 
logue of the Lithographs and 
Etchings by Campsett Dopcson, 
M.A., Keeper of Prints and Draw- 


ings at the British Museum, with 


121 reproductions of Conder’s work, 


Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
LANTERN SLIDES 


MAISON AD. BRAUN & CE 
BRAUN & CO. Succks- 
62, GT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(Facing British WCuseum) 


12 of which are in colour.. Demy 4to. 


DaeSea ie ts 


The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. 
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LAMA SSS SSS TANS SSSSSSSADE 
RUDOLPH LEPKE'S KUNST-AUCTIONS- HAUS, BERLIN W. 35 


will offer for Sale on November the 4th, 1913, 


The Collection A. von Beckerath—Berlin 
ITALIAN MAJOLICA of the XVth and XVIth CENTURIES 


CATALOGUE 1691, with 88 Reproduction Plates, 20/-; with 24 Reproduction Plates, 5/= 


J ORPOORVONOLONEL OOP LODO LOUD DODD DD DE POO DDS 


Begone 


——— 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN : LEIPZIG 


New and Second-hand Bookseller, Publisher 


NAPOLEON I. 
AND HIS TIME 


Large and most valuable 
Collection o 
AUTOGRAPHS, 
PORTRAITS, 
-COLOUR-PRINTS, 
DRAWINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS OF 
HISTORICAL EVENTS, 
CARICATURES, BUSTS, 
COINS, MEDALS, 

IRON JEWELLERY, 
SNUFF-BOXES, PIPES, 
CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Shakos, Uniforms, Arms. 


BOOKS, 


SALE BY AUCTION, 
on Monday & Tuesday, 
October |3th & 14th, 1913. 


PUBLIC VIEW on Saturday & Sunday, October I Ith & 12th. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION BY 


Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, Konigstr. 29 


Prof. Z. Grassi 
5 Wia della Scala 


Florence 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUITIES IN 
PICTURES, BRONZES, AND SCULPTURE 


RAOUL TOLENTINO 


ANTIQUE ART GALLERY 
57 Via Sistina 


PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
BRONZES FURNITURE Rome 


— ANTIQUITIES — 


GALERIE SIMONETTI 


ti Via Vittoria Colonna, 


Palazzo Simonetti, ROME 


The most Important Collection of Art of all periods 


3 Piazza Torino 


Prof. ELIA VOLPI 


Antique Art Gallery FLORENCE 
PICTURES . SCULPTURES 
BRONZES . FURNITURE 


Proprietor of the PALAZZO DAVANZATI MUSEUM, 
9 Via Porta Rossa, Florence. 


| Charles Brunner 


Telephone Telegraphic Address : 
169-78. ““ARTIBUS, PARIS.” 


Pictures by——— 


OLD MASTERS 


| 11 RUE ROYALE, PARIS (vz) 
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Wecdigrees. 


PEDIGREES TRACED. 
FAMILY HISTORIES, 
LOCAL HISTORIES, 
LISTS OF INCUMBENTS 
RIGHT TO ARMS PROVED, etc., etc. 


te putting the matter into other hands, all 
interested in the above subjects should consult 
THE GENEALOGICAL EDITOR, 
whose advice upon all matters dealing with this subject 
can be obtained free of cost. 
“THE CONNOISSEUR,” 
Hanover Buildings, 35 to 39 Maddox Street, London, W. 
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FRANK PARTRIDGE 


fs 4%, 


A very fine Adam Inlaid Mahogany Sideboard, with a pair of Pedestals and Urns and Wine Cooler, en suite 


26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Facing Messrs. Christie’s Sale Rooms, and at 


741, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
For Fine Old English Furniture, Chinese and other Porcelains 


SPANISH ART GALLERY 


(LIONEL HARRIS, PROPRIETOR) 


50, Conduit St., LONDON, w. 


Antiques 


ANTIQUE EMBROIDERIES, BROCADES, VELVETS, PERSIAN and SPANISH 
RUGS, PRIMITIVE PICTURES, FURNITURE, CHINA, SILVER, ENAMELS, &c. 


October, 1913.—No. cxlvi. 
ctober o. cxlvi XLVI. 


LADY CHARLOTTE HILL, COUNTESS TALBOT 
FROM A PASTEL BY DANIEL GARDNER 


In the possession of the Edward Gallery 


OCTOBER, 1913. 
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Some Old Dutch Colonial Furniture 


Ir has been remarked that the genius of 
Holland is always that of detail. ‘The Dutchman,” 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, “was, far 
excellence, the cabinet-maker of Europe.” * Wherever 
they planted their factories and colonies the Dutch 
provided themselves with good furniture, taking their 
carpenters with them to make it, and using the 
local woods. The ‘Baas der Scheeps en Huis- 
timmerlieden,” or “ Master of the Ship and House 
Carpenters,” was, under the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, an important official. Mrs. A. F. Trotter, in 
her delightful book, O/d 
Cape Colony, has de- 
scribed the “really 
beautiful colonial fur- 
niture of the Dutch 
period,” made of “stink 
wood” and “yellow 
wood,” to be found 
there. In Southern 
India, where the Dutch 
had many factories, 
and in Ceylon, where 
the Vereenigde Oost 
Indische Compagnie 
was paramount for a 
century and a half, simi- 
lar furniture is to be 
met with, made of their 
favourite wood, cala- 
mander (Diospyros 
guesita), NOt now pro- 
curable in the island 
in which, during the 
eighteenth century, the 
trees flourished; also of 


* Old Cape Colony, by Mrs. 
Alys Fane Trotter, page 295. 
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No. I.—DUTCH CABINET WITH GLAZED DOORS 


By J. Penry Lewis, C.M.G. 


ebony, satin wood, teak, Indian rosewood (a species 
of Dalbergia), and the local Ceylon woods, nedun 
(Pertcopsts Mooniana), which resembles walnut, and 
jak (Artocarpus integrifolia), which, after a few years’ 
use, much resembles mahogany. 

The refinements of marqueterie and lacquer, of 
which the Dutch were great expositors, were, so far 
as the writer’s experience goes, not introduced into 
Ceylon, or, if introduced, were sparingly indulged in. 
Probably the articles in which they were used would 
not have lasted well in a tropical climate, subject to 
extremes of damp and 
dryness. The Dutch 
colonial furniture, es- 
pecially cabinets, ward- 
robes, or, as they are 
called in Ceylon, where 
the old Portuguese 
name for them has been 
preserved, ‘‘almirahs,” 
and settees, was of a 
very massive descrip- 
tion. ‘The huge ward- 
robes, slightly domdéé in 
front, and with scroll 
pediments, have doors 
and drawers so thick 
and heavy that only 
a huge room could 
accommodate them.” + 
But this was no dis- 
advantage in the 
colonies, tropical and 
semi-tropical, where 
dwelling-houses were on 


+ How to Collect Old 
Furniture, by Frederick 


Litchfield, page 63. 


[Copyright by J. T. Herbert Baily in the United States of America, May, 1901] 
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No. IIl.—puTcH CABINET WITH MASSIVE DOORS, 


a similarly large scale. Some of these cabinets were 
fitted with glazed doors, evidently for displaying the 
blue china with which the Dutch officials were 
liberally supplied by their Company.* A cabinet 
of this kind is shown in the first illustration, and 
These 
have deeply moulded tops, surmounted at the apex 
by the escallop shell ornament, of which the Dutch 
were very fond,t also cabriole legs carved on knee 
and toe, and ending in claw-and-ball feet. The 
cabriole leg ‘“‘has been traced back to China and 
Egypt, but was introduced into England through 
Holland and France. It may be called the lead- 
ing characteristic of the domestic woodwork of the 
Queen Anne period. The claw-and- ball 
foot is also ‘traceable to the East.’” It is another 
characteristic of furniture of the Queen Anne period, 
“and is generally accepted to represent the three- 
toed claw of the Chinese dragon holding the mystic 
Buddhistic jewel.” | 

An article of furniture, peculiarly Dutch, was the 


another with massive doors in the second. 


* See Old Cape Colony, pages 239, 240. 

+ Compare with this the armoire on page 298 of O/d Cape 
Colony. 

+ ** Little Booksabout Old Furniture.” Wol. II.: ‘Zhe Period 


of Queen Anne,” by J. P. Blake and A. E. Reveirs-Hopkins, 
pages 49 and 50. 


AND CHAIRS OF QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


fessenaar, a combination of bookcase and writing- 
desk. The third illustration shows avery good speci- 
men. There is a great deal of good carpentry—more 
than would be expended on a piece of furniture of this 
kind nowadays—in the convex and concave-fronted 
drawers and doors. There are no less than thirty- 
two of these drawers, two of which are concealed 
behind the pillars, and four secret compartments 
attached to the pillars. These pillars can be with- 
drawn by inserting a key (a hat-pin or skewer will do 
as well) through a key-hole in the inner wall of the 
cupboard which fills the space between them, and 
with it pressing down the piece of horn which is 
attached to the side of the compartment, and forms 
a spring which keeps them secure. There is a secret 
drawer above each of the compartments attached to 
the larger pillars. When the pillar is withdrawn, a 
sort of wooden shutter, which is kept in its place 
through its resting on the top of the compartment, 
slides down when this support is withdrawn with the 
removal of the pillar, and reveals a drawer behind it. 
The larger pillars end in Corinthian, or, to be strictly 
correct, composite capitals, surmounted by carved 
wooden figures of a lady and gentleman in Roman 
costume, and the smaller ones in Doric capitals. 
Figures, capitals, and bases are all gilded. Above 
the flap, which lets down to form the writing-table, 
are two shelves or runners with ring handles, which, 


Some Old Dutch 


Colonial Furniture 


No. III.—a ‘‘LESSENAAR,” OR COMBINATION BOOKCASE AND DESK 


on being pulled out, form rests for candlesticks. The 
flap is supported by similar but smaller runners. 

This cabinet had been denuded by its native owner 
of every one of its brass and silver handles and key- 
plates on the exterior, but it was possible to reproduce 
the key-plates, as they. had left their outline on the 
wood, and the handles of the secret drawers still 
remained, the owner never having discovered them, 
and they furnished a pattern for the other drawers. 
Similar cabinets the writer has seen described by 
the firms advertising them for sale as “ William and 
Mary” or “Queen Anne” bureaux. 


Another /essenaar in the writer’s possession is 
less elaborate, but is distinguished by its heavily 
moulded pediment of an architectural character, 
which reproduces the wavy outlines of the typically 
Dutch gable or doorway. Old Dutch doorways still 
remaining at Galle have pediments exactly like the 
top of this bureau. This similarity of design has 
been noticed by Mrs. Trotter, who, in an article in 
the Architectural Review for January, tg04, on the 
“Origin of the Cape gable,” commenting on a paper 
on Ceylon Dutch buildings by the present writer, 
says: “Curiously enough the outline of the Dutch 
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wardrobe is often identical with the gable we are 
investigating. I have seen a French wardrobe of the 
Louis XIV. period—a period following the closest 
connection between the trade of France and Belgium 
—which reproduced almost line for line the curves of 
the Cape gable.” The cabinet depicted on page 201 
of Old Cape Colony much resembles the /essenaar 
with the architectural top of which we have been 


No. 1V.—WwRITING CABINET, 


speaking. A writing cabinet without the bookcase 
portion appears in No. iv. 

The writer also possesses a wardrobe, or “‘almirah,” 
of a severely classical pattern with a pillar at each 
end, the capitals and bases of which are ornamented 
with brass-work.* 

Another favourite piece of furniture with ‘‘ Myn- 
heer” and his ‘“‘Housvrouw” was the long “ rus7- 
bank,” settee or sofa. These are found in Ceylon of 
two styles, the one with a frame of small spiral rails, 
sometimes as many as thirty, supporting a carved 
backpiece, often divided into two at the middle, with 
the pattern of the carving at the top duplicated 
(No. v.), and with the legs also spiral and connected 


by spiral stretchers, and the other resembling a 


* Litchfield mentions among specimens of Dutch furniture : 
“‘ Wardrobes with column supports having capitals and bases of 
brass-work ” (page 83). 


66 


number of high-backed chairs, generally three or four, 
sometimes more, fastened together in a row, the legs 
being of the cabriole shape. The former is, in the 
writer’s opinion, Jacobean of the time of the last two 
Stuart kings, the latter, a specimen of which is seen 
in No. vi, Queen Anne. ‘The chair-backs and the 
legs are ornamented with the escallop shell. 
A very elaborately carved settee, of smaller size, 


2 
3 
2 


* || a” 


WITHOUT BOOKCASE 


made of sandalwood, is the subject of No. vii. The 
style is Jacobean ; possibly the carving was executed 
by natives of India—for instance, men of Cochin, who 
are noted for this kind of work. 

After settees, chairs. 


These may also be classified 
as Jacobean and Queen Anne. A specimen of the 
former, with its spirally turned legs, stretchers and 
rails, is the centre chair in No. viii. This spiral turn- 
ing, according to Litchfield, was first introduced into 
the legs of chairs and tables in the earlier part of the 
reign of Charles II.,} and probably in provincial 
places spiral work was done by hand. 

The chair on the left of this illustration is of almost 
exactly the same pattern, but is not so much adorned 
with carving as that depicted opposite page 20 of 
Litchfield’s book, How ¢o Collect Old Furniture, 
which he describes as a “Jacobean chair . . . dated 


+ Page 17. 
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THEE 


No. V.—SETTEE WITH SPIRAL LEGS AND STRETCHERS 


1640.” The chair shown here is probably of some- 
what later date, but it seems likely that this pattern 
remained in vogue among the Dutch officials in 
Ceylon for a considerable period. The plainer type, 
such as this one, was used for office or desk chairs. 
The chair on the right, which follows the same 
model, is much more elaborate in its ornamentation, 
in this respect more closely resembling Litchfield’s 
chair of 1640. But in respect of style there is an 
important difference—this chair exhibits a transition 
from the Jacobean style to the Queen Anne. The 
upper part retains the old, the lower adopts the new 


style with its cabriole legs, though the spiral pattern 
is not entirely discarded, but is retained for the cross 
rails. This handsome chair is made of satinwood ; 
the seat revolves, and with the back, to which it is 
attached, may be lifted bodily off the circular frame 
to which the legs are fixed. The semi-circular back 
is decorated at each end with a bewigged head, the 
ends of the wig tied ina bow at the back ; the faces 
on the inner side are so much worn away from use, 
though satin is a very hard wood, that they present 
a perfectly flat surface, saws nose, sams lips, sams 


everything distinctive. We should say that this chair 


No. VI.—cCHAIR-BACK 
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dates from the 
time of William 
and Mary or 
PENTOSE, LYNE TIAL 
may be later if 
the pattern was 
adhered to for 
a long time, as 
I have suggest- 
ed above. 

Chair stor 
Queen Anne 
style with high 
backs and 
cabriole legs 
are séen in 
No. ii. They 
also exhibit 
SME IS Wiehe 
shaped support 
in the middle 
Olmunes back, 
which Litchfield states is a feature of Dutch origin.* 
The varieties of pattern are numerous—in fact, it is 
difficult to come across two chairs that exactly match. 
This illustration also shows an armchair with the 
seat set anglewise—another favourite type of Dutch 
chair. 

Tables are not so common, but specimens of both 
styles are to be met with. The last illustration has 
for its subject a very handsomely carved table, with 
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No. VIII.—tTHREE CHAIRS 


No. VII.—cARVED SETTEE OF SANDALWOOD 
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q ebony legs and 
a top made of 
teak with an 
ebony border. 
The style is 
Jacobean ; the 
carving resem- 
bles that of the 
settee shown in 
No. vii., and 
was probably 
carried out by 
native work- 
men. 

Even the 
“orandfather 
clock ”—which 
we also owe to 
the Dutch—is 
to be found 
in the island, 
though speci- 

mens are rare. I have only seen two. One was 

made of jak wood, but the brass dial bore the name 
of a watchmaker of London of the first half of the 
eighteenth century — “ Daniel Kedden in Noble 

Street, near Cheapside, London.” 

A good deal of this old Dutch furniture has left 
the island, carried off from time to time by collec- 
tors, from Sir James Emerson Tennent, sixty years 
ago, to the present day, when the interest in it has 
revived. It is still possible to meet with or ferret 
out good specimens, though they are often somewhat 
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No. I1X.—cCARVED TABLE WITH EBONY LEGS AND TEAK TOP 


dilapidated and dirty, and have suffered much from 
neglect and ill-usage. The handsome /essenaar was 
being gradually dismantled for fire-wood; one door 
had gone, but it was possible to repair it by means 
of an old shelf of the same wood—Indian rosewood. 
The Queen Anne settee was found in a cattle-shed. 
Some of the chairs had lost their wooden or cane 
seats, one of which had been replaced by a netting 
of coir rope. The grandfather clock was about to 
be converted into a pigeon-house, and its works had 
been sent “ten years ago” to a watchmaker for re- 
pair, and had not been returned, but were fortunately 
retrieved from him, but minus the hands. 

It seemed to the writer that all these articles were 


worth rescuing and renovating. ‘To quote Litchfield, 
speaking more especially of Dutch mahogany furni- 
ture of the latter part of the eighteenth century, but 
whose commendation of it would, we venture to 
think, apply equally to the furniture I have been 
describing, ‘‘ This class of old Dutch furniture is well 
worth attention. Now that old English cabinet-work 
of the time has reached a price that only the very 
wealthy can afford, this good, honest work of Dutch 
make is excellent value if judiciously bought, and is 
certain to attain a much higher price as really well- 
made old furniture becomes more scarce.” * 


* Page 64. 
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‘“‘Staffordshire Pottery and its History” * 


To learn the history of the potting industry 
in that strip of North Staffordshire now comprised in 
the county borough of Stoke-on-Trent, but which is 
better known to the world as “‘ The Potteries,” is a 
task essential to all who would possess more than an 
elementary knowledge of English china and earthen- 
ware, and no better general guide to the subject 
can be found than the newly published Staffordshire 
Pottery and its History, by Mr. Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
M.P. The best histories are those which accumulate 
facts accurately and in an interesting manner. Mr. 
Wedgwood’s volume fulfils both these conditions. 
If he deprives the industry of something of the re- 
mote antiquity with which it was popularly credited, 


* Staffordshire Pottery and tts History, by Josiah Wedgwood, 
M.P. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. tos. 6d. net.) 
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he atones for this by more clearly setting forth the 


achievements of its real pioneers. The Romans had 


“no hand in establishing potting in North Stafford- 


DECORATED STAFFORDSHIRE 
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shire. If they ever implanted their civilization in the 
district, they failed to leave behind them a permanent 
knowledge of ceramic art. For a thousand years 
after their exit, such pottery-making as occurred was 
of a primitive kind, each family producing the rude 
utensils requisite for their own use. The first pro- 
fessional potters of whom there is record did not 
make their appearance until towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, and, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, were not more numerous in North Staffordshire 
than in other parts of England. The industry appears 
to have remained relatively stationary for three cen- 
turies. Mr. Wedgwood suggests that in the sixteenth 
century “some of the impetus for local manufacture 


WARE, CIRCA 1660 


may have come from 


‘the dissolution of the 


monasteries,” for, 


“judging from the re- 
mains at the Cistercian 
Abbey of Hulton, the 
monks there made 
encaustic tiles,” and 
the scattered brethren 
may well have diffused 
some rudimentary 
knowledge of ‘‘the art 
and mystery of pot- 
ting” throughout the 
district. Corroboratory 
of this idea are the 
facts that Hulton 
Abbey was in Burslem 
parish, and that soon 
after its dissolution 
potters became far 
more numerous in 
Burslem than in the 
adjoining towns. How- 
ever this may be, the 


“elevation of potting to 


a staple industry of the 
district did not occur 
until the seventeenth 
century, and owed its 
origin to the growing 
scarcity of wood for 
fuel. 

So long as all that 
was wanted for pottery- 
making was common 
clay and brushwood 
for firing, it could be 


“made with almost 
-equal facility in any 


part of England, but 
when wood became so 
rare and costly that 
coal had to be used for 
a substitute, the wealth 
of the latter material 
in North Staffordshire 
at once gave the dis- 
trict a decided advan- 
tage. ‘‘ Burslem, and 
it is Burslem alone 
which one need con- 
sider in this problem” 
of why potting should 
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ETRURIA, 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
1701 


1774 


SALT-GLAZE 


have settled in the 
Potteries, ‘‘ had some- 
thing more than clay 
The land 
was split up into a 


and coal. 


great number of small 
copyhold owners, and 
immediately after 1600 
the copyholds were 
enfranchised.” The 
people thus possessed 
security of tenure, and 
took advantage of it 
by laying the founda- 
tions of the great pot- 
ting industry. Names 
well known in ceramic 
history began to ap- 
pear—Adams, Wedg- 
wood, and others—the 
progenitors of the 
great potting dynasties 
who were to make 
North Staffordshire the 
greatest ceramic centre 
inthe world. For some 
time potting remained 
a peasant industry, the 
potters for the most 
part contenting them- 
selves with making 
butter-pots or the com- 
monest of ware, em- 
ploying the clay which 
is now used almost 
wholly for the making 
of fire-bricks and the 
saggars in which the 
ware is packed while 
being fired. The raw 
materials were cheap 
and plentiful. Clay 
could be found almost 
anywhere, while coal 
apparently cost only 
16d. a ton at the pit’s 
mouth. Lead, the 
dearestof the materials, 
was obtained from 
Lawton Park, six miles 
to the north. 

The first potters 
who appear to have 
successfully attempted 


decorated work 
were the well- 
knownToftfamily, 
whose slip-ware is 
now so prized by 
collectors. It is 
made of red, buff, 
or yellow clay, and 
other coloured 
clays are dribbled 
over it through a 
quill, so as to form 
pictures or pat- 
eas, “iver tae 
whole is dusted 
over with pow- 
dered lead ore 
and fired till the 
lead fuses and 
forms a rich yel- 
lowishglaze.” This 
Toft ware origi- 
nated about the 
middle of the 


seventeenth century, but it is problematical whether 
any piece is in existence bearing the signature of either 
Thomas or Ralph Toft that is dated before 1670. 
Mr. Wedgwood asserts that ‘‘M. Solon had seen a 
slip-dish in a cottage at Hanley bearing the inscrip- 
tion scratched on its back, ‘Thomas Toft, Tinker’s 


Clough, I made it 
166-,’” but M. 
Solon’s actual 
statement was not 
that he had seen 
the dish, but that 
it had been seen, 
which renders the 
evidence of very 
problematical 
The state- 
ment also given 


value. 


that ‘‘Shaw men- 
tions two dishes 
marked, one 
“Thossieans,” and 
the other ‘Thos. 
Toft,’ each dated 
1650,” is also not 
literally accurate, 
Shaw ’s assertion 
being that the 
two dishes made 


in 1650 were 


SALT-GLAZE TEAPOT, SUPPOSED TO BE BY THOMAS WEDGWOOD, DIED 1737 


SCRATCHED 
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BLUE 


SALT-GLAZE 


CUP, 


DATED 


1750 


inscribed with 
these names; the 
date, therefore, 
may be merely 
conjectural. 

Thoughthe Tofts 
largely, if not 
wholly, confined 
their productions 
to dishes, other 
potters of athe 
Toft school were 
making various 
articles, such as 
the two - handled 
drinking mugs 
called ‘“‘tygs,” 
small model cra- 
dles—which it was 
the local custom 
to present rco 
young married 
couples—and 
puzzle jugs, which 


would spill their contents on any one who attempted 
to drink from them without knowing how they were to 
be manipulated. Until nearly the end of the eighteenth 
century, probably the commonest production of the 
North Staffordshire potteries, after the butter-pots 
already mentioned, was marbled ware, the decoration 


of which consists 
of laying on lines 
or splashes of the 
different coloured 
slips, and then 
combing or spong- 
ing them together. 
This remained 
popular for a 
century. 

In the meantime 
Staffordshire pot- 
ting was largely 
revolutionized by 
the advent of John 
Philip Elers and 
David Elers, who 
are supposed to 
have come from 
Amsterdam in the 
train of the Prince 
of Orange. They 
first) settled “at 
Fulham, drawing 
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“ Staffordshire Pottery 


and its History” 


ENAMELLED SALT-GLAZE JUG, 


their raw materials from Staffordshire, but between 
and 1698 John Philip Elers migrated to the 
David Elers 


was formerly supposed to have gone with him, but it 


1693 


county, establishing a kiln at Bradwell. 


y accepted that he remained in Lon- 


don. where he sold his brother’s teapots at from 12s. 
These teapots were made from red 


is now generall 


“to 248. apiece. 
clay, which, when fired, produced a dense, hard, red 
stoneware of fine texture. They were turned on a 
lathe after throwing, and thus’ made thin and light. 
The clay body was carefully prepared, being smooth 
and homogeneous, while the ornamentation, which 
was added by pressing soft clay on to the ware with 
a metal seal, was delicate and artistic. The pieces 
were not glazed, but the great heat at which they 
were fired produced a ware so hard as to be almost 


forged solid. Elers is also said to have produced 


black ware of a similar character by mixing oxide of 


manganese with the clay body. He had numerots 
imitators, more especially of ,his black ware, but his 


work easily outdistanced theirs. It is to thé excellence 


~I 


PROBABLY 


ae 


BADDELEY, OF 1760 


SHELTON, 


BY 


of his productions, rather than to the new methods 
he is said to have introduced, that he owes his chief 


claim to the gratitude of posterity. He taught the 
Staffordshire potters the value of refined taste and 
precision of execution, and thus prepared the way 


for their subsequent achievements. 
The Elers are generally reputed to have introduced 


AS 


salt-glazing into Staffordshire, and Mr. Wedgwood is 


He, how- 


ever, is unable to advance any fresh evidence to 


inclined to give credence to this belief. 


forward their claim, and what is adduced is by no 
means conclusive. Whether the Elers introduced the 
process or not, it appears certain that they made no 


The only pieces known to have been 
treated by 
speaking-tube, which were discovered a few years ago 
1710 John Philip Elers 


great Use of it. 


with it them are some lengths of pot 


in their former pottery. In 
left Staffordshire and rejoined his brother in London. 
The potters of North Staff \rdshire had by now attained 
considerable technical skill, and during the remainder 


of the century there was a « ontinuous development of 
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STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES, DECORATED WITH 


potting in all directions. Dr. Thomas Wedgwood 
Robert 


produc- 


(1655-1717), his son Thomas (1697-1737), 
Astbury, and Josiah Twyford developed the 
tion of salt-glaze stoneware, so that for fifty 
was the glory of North Staffordshire. The 
by which it is produced ‘‘consists in firing the ware, 


years it 


process 


specially composed of clay mixed with some siliceous 
sand or flint, to a temperature higher than ordinary 


earthenware will stand, and red-hot, 


it through the top of 
The salt fumes cover the ware with a 


then, when 
shovelling common salt on to 
the furnace.” 
fine coat of colourless soda glaze, distinguishable from 
lead glazing by its peculiar pock-marked roughness. 
Astbury introduced the greatest improvement in the 
ware, by using calcined flint stones to whiten and 
harden the clay body, thus obtaining a surface white 
enough to show the glaze to the best advantage. 
This discovery marked “the first stage in the pro- 
duction of salt-glaze earthenware as well as in the 
production of the perfect salt-glaze.” 

The pressure of competition— especially that of 
Chinese porcelain, the thinness, fineness, and white- 
Staffordshire 
trying to rival—caused the introduction of many im- 
provements. 


ness of which the potters were ever 
The process of casting came into use 
about 1730, the shapes being first carved in alabaster, 
from which “ pitcher” or porous clay moulds were 
taken, until both alabaster and pitcher were replaced 
by plaster of Paris moulds, the secret of which was 


brought from France about 1745. In the meanwhile 
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GLAZE, PROBABLY BY WEDGWOOD, 


CIRCA 1760 


new ingredients were being continually introduced, so 
that the variety of wares and colorations were con- 
stantly augmented. The most important innovation, 
and one which completely revolutionized the pottery 
industry, was the invention of fluid lead glazing by 
Enoch Booth in 1750. Formerly it had been dusted 
over the ware in a dry condition, a process which 
had been almost entirely superseded by salt glazing. 
Booth, however, “ground the lead ore up with flint 
after it 
had been once fired and was in biscuit condition— 


and clay and water,” and dipped the ware 


into the fluid glaze, which was fixed by a second firing. 
This invention may be said to have initiated the era 
of modern pottery, for the process 
It 


glossy coat on each piece of ware, and 


is substantially 
the same as that in vogue to-day. gave a uniform 
glazed different 
respects to the 
salt-glaze process, which it gradually superseded. 


pieces alike, being superior in both 


Before this latter event happened other improvements 
in both methods and materials had been introduced, 
chief among them being the use of enamelling paints, 
which, with the contemporary use of coloured clay 
slips, afforded the means of decorating the salt-glaze 
ware with a large variety of colourings. 

These various improvements, coupled with the 
increasing sale of North Staffordshire wares outside 
the district of their origin, helped to convert pottery- 
making from a peasant industry to a manufacture. 
The earlier potters had each been content with a 
single oven, but the necessity of having agents in 
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London and Liverpool, both to import their raw 
materials not found in the district and export their 
wares, rendered’ the output of a single oven in- 
sufficient to support the expense. The innovation of 
having more than a single oven is said to have been 
started by the Baddeleys, who put behind their factory 
at Shelton a row of four, while about 1743 Thomas 
and John Wedgwood built a factory with five. 
Though only something like a quarter of Mr. 
Wedgwood’s work has been treated in this brief 
survey, space forbids one to follow him in his account 
of the developments of the pottery industry from what 
may be termed its ante-Josiah Wedgwood period to 
the present time ; the more especially as the history 
of many of the leading firms has been recently re- 
corded in THe Connoisseur. The author’s connec- 
tion with the great firm which his ancestor, Josiah 


4d 


Wedgwood, founded, has enabled him to gain access 
to information not generally accessible, while his book 
incorporates the results of the latest researches of 
other leading authorities on the subject. Mr. Wedg- 
wood may be congratulated on having produced in a 
handy and compact form what is not only a history 
of Staffordshire pottery, of Staffordshire 
potters, carried forward from the earliest times until 


but also 


the present moment—a history, moreover, which is 
highly interesting as well as authoritative, and is 
written with a fluent and entertaining pen. The 
illustrations are well selected and of good quality, 
while the inclusion of from old 


maps, extracts 


directories, and genealogical tables, enables the reader 
to comprehend the details of the history with a 
thoroughness which is not always the case in works 
of this nature. 
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Some Old Wrought-iron Gates at Hampstead 


By J. StarKkie Gardner 


HAMPSTEAD, though merged in Greater 
London, has preserved much of its interest, and a 
considerable number of its old houses stand as they 
did when it was a sequestered village of the Northern 
Heights, looking across open country and farm-lands 
Its isolation became im- 
paired as building gradually extended along the 
Hampstead Road, but was not completed till «the 
destruction of Belsize Park and the pact which 
handed over the pleasant fields of its southern slopes 
to the speculative builder in the earlier decades of 
Victoria. The Heath itself still remains the “bleak 
Hampstead’s swarthy moor” of Macaulay, and is so 
destined to remain for many a long day, even though 
the erstwhile village is now but a suburb. The 
houses, with commanding views, which Constable 
and many fellow-artists have loved to reproduce, are 
still the favoured dwellings of wealthy business men, 
and may again become a resort of the aristocracy. 
Hampstead has been no less fortunate in preserving 


towards the metropolis. 
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a relatively large number of its seventeenth-century 
buildings, and with them much of its “ old-world” 
character, the many acres of eligible land made 
suddenly available for building by the lord of the 
manor having probably absorbed the enterprising 
builder’s energy and capital at the critical time. 
Several of the houses built in the time of William 
and Mary and Queen Anne have preserved their 
beautiful wrought-iron gates, now generally appreciated 
and cared for by their owners, and thus Hampstead, 
like Highgate, Newington, and Enfield, is rich in 
ancient ironwork, of which the rest of the northern 
suburbs are wholly destitute ; an interesting and salient 
fact practically ignored by its would-be historians. An 
extensive series of sketches made in the ’sixties and 
’seventies by the late John Norton proves that very 
few specimens have been parted with or destroyed 
in the interval; nor has their quaint charm been 
lessened by the juxtaposition of modern gates in the 
old parts of Hampstead, and most of those erected 
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FROGNAL, HAMPSTEAD 


elsewhere are more or less of the commercial type. 

“Of the old gates, that at The Mount, the residence 
of Mr. Edward Bell, with its stately range of richly 
panelled railings, originally a clair-voyé but now 
boarded at the back, claims first attention as being 
on the direct highway to the Heath. The house 
is well known, and was once an abode of Romney. 
The gate top is a flattened arch beneath a scrolled 
overthrow, its beauty marred by the central feature 
having been removed a century since to make way 
fora lamp, when the charm and yalue of the iron- 
work were little appreciated. The gate is of plain 
bars, with barbed dog-bars, and its pilasters, some- 
what unusually, merely repeat those of the railings, 
“of “lyre” design, but with oversailing scrolls of the 
ceverthrow in place of the bold pyramid tops which 
confer so much dignity on the railing. The old 
boundary wall was brought forward in 1806, when the 
jronwork must have been taken down and re-erected, 
possibly rearranged. 

Another gate, with arching top and overthrow, 
belongs to a no less delightfully situated house in 
Frognal. The overthrow consists of the usual central 
vertical bar with scrolls and water-leaves, with the 
sphere and flame represented by a twist, for finial, 
perhaps intended for the hand-grenade. ‘This recurs 
in several of the Hampstead gates. On either side 
are boldly designed “broken” scrolls with leaves 
and tendrils. The gate is plain, with barbed dog- 
bars and spiral twists welded’ between scrolls over 
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the lock-rail. On either side of the gate is a pair 
of foliated scrolls with oval centre, curving railings 
on a dwarf wall and picturesque stone scrapers with 
iron rests for the hand. 

Church Row forms the central point of the old 
village and the approach to the parish church, a 
brick building by Flitcroft, completed and consecrated 
in 1747. The street is short and relatively wide, 
its houses dating from about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and preserving two of its old 
wrought-iron gates, as well as railings, lamp-holders, 
and fanlight grilles. Stretching right across the road 
in front of the church are the large gates and railings 
brought from Canons. I am indebted to the Rev. 
Edward Koch for extracts from Zhe Minute Book of 
the Church Trustees, which show that Mr. Sanderson, 
the surveyor, reported the fact that “a quantity of 
Iron Gates and Pallisadoes” were “to be sold at the 
Publick Sale at Cannons, the seat of the Duke of 
Chandos, some of which might be proper for the 
front of the churchyard towards Church Row.” The 
purchase of ‘“‘about fifty-nine feet of Iron Pallisades 
at 14s. 6d. per hundredweight,” the stone coping and 
brick-work given in, was reported on June 19th, 1747, 
and about a month later “two side Iron Gates, each 
about nine feet in width, were purchased at 15s. 6d. 
per hundredweight”; total, £32) S36) These sine 
gates are obviously by the same hands as those now 
at the Durdans, near Epsom, also brought from 
Canons, and still bearing the Chandos motto. A 
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GATES TO CHURCHYARD, HAMPSTEAD 


further resemblance exists in the somewhat unusual 
proportions, relatively low for the width, and seem- 
ingly overweighted by the overthrow. ‘This latter 
consists of the central vertical bar, with scrolls and 
water-leaves, between large recurving scrolls enriched 
with bold and finely modelled acanthus leaves. The 
wide supporting pilasters are richly worked, resem- 
bling those at the Durdans, with bold pyramid tops 
oversailing the pilasters. The gates each comprise 
a large central panel of scroll-work of unusual design, 
leaving space for only two plain vertical bars on either 
side, with open pear-shaped drops, and spikes with 
scrolls between them. ‘The panels stop short at the 
lock-rail, so that the vertical bars beneath and their 
barbed dog-bars with scrolls are uninterrupted. These 
are peculiar, and only seen elsewhere at the Durdans. 
The details of the pilasters are in smaller scale than 
the Richard Blyton was paid 
£40 for smith’s-work in connection with erecting 
them and the railings round the churchyard. Inside 
the church are wrought-iron altar and pulpit rails, 
which were, no doubt, specially made under the 
directions of Flitcroft, and perhaps part of the iron- 
work supplied by Richard Barnet in 1747, for which 
£268 8s. 7d. was paid. 

Of the gates in Church Row, the most perfect, at 
No. 8, has a low arched top and overthrow of scrolls 
with vertical finial, like that of Frognal. The pilaster 


rest of the work. 
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panels are of simple “lyre” design, and the gate is 
plain but for scroll-work between the lock-rails. The 
second gate, at No. 9g, is similar, except that the 
scrolls of the overthrow are recurving, with water- 
leaves ; but the pilasters are of a Greek wave pattern, 
similar to that used by Tijou in the Lion Gates at 
Hampton Court. They are surmounted by hand- 
some pyramid tops oversailing them and attached to 
the overthrow. 

A duplicate of this gate is in front of the old 
Gardnor House, Flask Walk, behind walls and a 
wooden wicket. It differs but slightly from the Church 
Row gate in its somewhat wider lock-rail and a small 
cast lead lion in the centre of the overthrow, and pos- 
sibly the Gardnor crest. Though the family occupied 
the house for more than a century, and there is a 
Gardnor Road, handsome Gardnor buildings, and a 
fine eighteenth-century tomb in the churchyard, no 
information about them appears in the latest com- 
pendious history. Much finer gates are not far 
distant in Well Walk, giving access to Burgh House, 
built in 1703, when it was owned by Henry and 
Hannah Sewell. They were probably restored when 
the house was rechristened by the Rey. Allaston 
Burgh in 1822, or possibly earlier, when their cast 
finials were perhaps added. The gates, about 7 feet 
6 inches high, have a panel, vertically treated, of 
scrolls and water-leaves above the lock-rails and barbed 
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Some Old Wrought-iron Gates at Hampstead 
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GATE AT NO. 8, CHURCH ROW, HAMPSTEAD 


dog-rails below. The lock-rails enclose narrow panels 
of two parallel bars and an oval with scrolled ends ; 
and there are twisted points with two drooping leaves 
between the verticals above. Over the gates is a 
horizontal panel of broken scroll-work, centering in 
a circle with ‘‘C” scrolls, between pilasters of vertical 
bars uniting and scrolled towards the centre and ends. 
This is capped by pyramids of scrolls and leaves on 
either side of a high pyramidal overthrow, comprising 
a shaped panel with monogram at the base, now 
partly hidden and difficult to decipher, but comprising 
E. G. and possibly either C. V. or S. 

The illustration of the gates to Rosslyn House 
is from a photograph. 
‘on a much older house by the Earl of Rosslyn, who 
zésided there from 1792 to 1801. The grounds had 
already been built over when it was sold in 1896, 


The name was conferred 


with its lodges and outbuildings and ‘‘ handsome 
wrought-iron gates.” They may have been recon- 
structed and shorn of some of their enrichments by 


one of the occupiers, who comprised an Earl of 


Galloway, an Earl of Munster, and Mr. H. Davidson, 
but are of interest with some almost unique features. 
Another gate that has disappeared since 1883 may 
have been produced as late as about 1720, and 
stood between brick piers. The overthrow has a 
Curious geometric centre, and the disproportionate 
tendrils are remarkable, their meaning, if any, being 
lost. 

Returning to the Heath, the attention of observant 


F 


passers-by has long been attracted to a most pictur- 
esque gate standing some distance back, and partly 
concealed by shrubs in an angle of the garden of 
Fenton House. This interesting building still retains 
its sunk garden and old-world terraces, though the 
gates had not been used since the days of sedan- 
chairs and high church pews, and is attributed to 
Wren. It shares with Hampton Court Palace and 
Baylis House, Slough, the rare and agreeable feature 
of a pediment to the principal front below the level 
of the parapet. The latter house was built by Wren. 
in 1695, while he was Mayor of Windsor, for Dr. 
Godolphin, the Provost of Eton, and remained the 
property of the Duke of Leeds until it became the 
present ideal sanatorium. Wren, though found much, 
fault with, seems to have displayed his usual excellent: 
judgment in all three instances. The gate has often, 
been sketched, though its details were almost oblite- 
rated by two centuries of accumulated paint and 
dilapidation. No adequate idea of its exceptionally 
fine and interesting workmanship was possible until 
I was permitted to remove the paint. The acanthus 
leaves were then seen to be as beautiful as any by 
Tijou in St. Paul’s Cathedral, while the small con- 
voluted acanthus leaves of the overthrow, on each 
side of the monogram, are both delicate and unique. 
The salient feature of the design is the stepped gable 
enclosing the monogram and resting on a richly 
worked horizontal base. This is surmounted by a 
finial supported by incurving buttress-scrolls, recalling 
the outline of an old-world Netherlandish roof-line. 
It is curious to find that the original name of the 
house was “Ostend,” and the step-gabled top may 


GATE AT WELL WALK, HAMPSTEAD 


The 


GATE IN GARDEN 


therefore have been a conceit of the owner’s, ‘The 
initials are J. A. G., which Mr. Trewby, of Fenton 
House, assigns to Joshua Gee, who is known to have 
owned the brewhouse on the site of the present 
stables, of which the large brewhouse chimney still 
exists, and he probably resided in the house. The 
“A” of the monogram would, according to custom, be 
the initial of his wife. In any case, this example had a 
vogue, for very many of the old gates around London, 
and further afield, comprise monograms in step-gables 
in their overthrows. The buttressing scrolls are finely 
welded and twice recurved, the junctions masked by 
an acanthus leaf above and a spray of clustered bay 
leaves and berries below. Scrolls branch off and 
spring either from water-leaves in pairs or acanthus, 
the stoutest on either side being prolonged to form a 
stepped and moulded buttress to the central mono- 
gram panel. From these depend two richly worked 
drops with enrolled acanthus, delicately modelled, 
and rosettes. Beneath is a horizontal panel of stiff 
diverging scrolls, resting on an entablature over the 
gate and pilasters, and partly geometric, like those by 
Tijou in similar positions. The whole framing of 
the panels is finely moulded, a costly ¢our-de-force to 


Connoisseur 


AT FENTON HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD 


the smith. The pilasters are wide and like those of 
the church gates, without horizontal division. The 
“step-gable motif” repeats in these, with a well- 
balanced filling of scrolls and water-leaves. The gate 
is formed of three groups of vertical bars united 
by wide moulded collars, each group forming a 
pilaster, and having an acanthus cap and scrolled base. 
Below the lock-rail the scrolls are repeated inversely 
with richly worked dog-bars of unique design, but 
adapted from Tijou. Coupled bars and unbroken 
entablatures were first introduced by Hugues Brisville, 
a Parisian smith, about 1660, and borrowed by Tijou. 
The owner of the gates permitted me to restore them, 
as they were falling to pieces, and only held together 
in places by innumerable coats of paint. The work 
was carried through without taking it apart, and in this 
sense was not so “thorough” as usual. A drawing 
of the gates before restoration appears in my recently 
published book on Lvglish Ironwork of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries.* The only parts 
entirely missing were the uppermost scrolls of the two 
pilasters, which are reproduced from a pair of similar 


*® Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
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at Cross Deep, Twickenham. The Fenton 
House gate, by far the finest of its kind, is important 
in the development of English smith-craft, for it un- 
doubtedly inspired some of the later work. Though 
finer than the work from Canons, it is certainly 
by the same devoted disciple of Tijou's, whose name 
has not yet been recovered. 

In striking contrast aze the front gates to Fenton 
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FENTON HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD 


House opening on to a paved court, massive and 
sturdy, and ostentatiously plain. Their stately pilasters 
are of scrolled panels centering in an extremely 
compressed but bold ellipse. The six vertical bars 
terminate in flask-like finials, which cluster with hand- 
some effect round the scrolled pyramid tops. Similar 
gates are seen at Abney Park, and at Battersea and 
elsewhere, also by an, as yet, unidentified smith. 
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Ir is disconcerting to reflect that the Chinese, 
whom for some centuries we have been coercing to 
adopt our own mushroom civilization, have in the 
past endowed us with most of the beautiful amenities 
of life. The catalogue de luxe of an exhibition of 
Chinese Applied Art, held at the Manchester City 
Art Gallery a month or two back, affords an apt 
illustration of the A fairly thick quarto 
volume, giving a description of 879 exhibits and 
enriched with plates in colour, collotype, and half- 
tone, it affords a permanent memento of what was 
one of the most instructive displays ever held in 
Manchester. I do not say that it was fully repre- 
sentative ; to have made it so would have required 


text. 


even more space than that allotted by the City 
Art Gallery. Nor were the number of especial 
rarities large; but as an exhibition intended to 


illustrate the range of ‘Chinese Applied Art and its 
~ development during some tens of centuries, it amply 
fulfilled its purpose and did credit to the powers 
of its organizer, Mr. William Burton. A complaint, 
which formed the subject of some correspondence in 
the Manchester papers, was that exhibits had been 
borrowed from outside the district, while objects of 
equal interest belonging to local owners had not been 
asked for. In this, I think, Mr. Burton showed his 
foresight. To exhaust the whole supply of local 
treasures in one or two displays would spell disaster 
to future exhibitions. The city always Ppossesses a 
moral claim on Manchester collectors, which usually 
receives generous acknowledgment for the loan of 
their treasures when occasion requires. On outside 
collectors they cannot be said to possess any special 
call. In the near future, when Chinese art 1s more 
generally appreciated and loan exhibitions of it more 
frequent, it will be found that strangers to the city 
will be less willing to lend,tkeir examples, and that 
the Corporation then will be largely dependent upon 
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Chinese Porcelain and 
Applied Art at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery 


Hence the 
pediency of not too quickly exhausting this source 
of supply. 


Besides organizing the exhibition, Mr. Burton con- 


the resources of its own citizens. eX- 


tributed a valuable introduction to the catalogue, in 
which he set forth the high claims of Chinese art on 
He truly says “that 
within little more than an ordinary lifetime the ideas 


our respect and admiration. 


of Western nations with regard to the Chinese peoples 
have undergone a profound change for the better; 
yet one wonders if this change is less caused by the 
nations assuming a new outlook than by their reverting 
to an old one, The nineteenth century saw the West 
neglecting beauty for utility and setting up machinery 
as the one essential outcome of civilization. China, 
which had no machinery to speak of, but much 
beautiful art, was classed as barbarian, The Europeans 
of earlier times were wiser. Instead of contemning 
China, they were content to borrow from it the 
crowning refinements of their civilization. One might 
make a lengthy list of these, extending from silk to 
wallpaper, from lacquer to porcelain and pottery—all 
pottery, that is, attaining anything beyond a rudi- 
mentary technique. This last example was of vital 
importance to modern European civilization ; so much 
so that, if China had given us nothing else, it would 
rival ancient Greece in its claims on our gratitude. 
From almost the beginnings of recorded history the 
Chinese appear to have been the supreme potters of 
the world, so that in any retrospective exhibition of 
their’ applied art ceramic wares must be given a 
predominant position. This was so at Manchester, 
where the history and development of Chinese ceramic 
art was exemplified by wares of every period. As in 
other countries, the artistry of Chinese potting origi- 
nated in metal-work. In the same manner that the 
Elers in seventeenth-century England based their de- 
signs of teapots on the metal ones already in existence, 
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SEATED FIGURE OF KWAN YIN 


so the early master-potters of China reproduced in 
their wares the forms current in the bronze utensils 
of the Chou dynasty (1122-255 B.c.)—the dynasty 
with which Chinese recorded history may be said to 
begin. Even in this remote period the knowledge 
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CHIEN LUNG VASE 
FIGURE OF A GOD SEATED, AND FIGURE OF KWAN YIN STANDING ON WAVES 


of Chinese potters appears to have equalled that of 
sixteenth-century English craftsmen ; they knew how 
to carve, mould, and throw the clays, and it is prob- 
able that towards the end of the term they acquired 
a knowledge of glazing. The Chou age, however, was 


4 
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Chinese Porcelain and Applied Art 


__ one of bronze, and the master-craftsmen of the time 


wrought their most beautiful works in this metal. 
One of the earliest of these known is the tripod vessel, 


_ 104 inches high (No. 858), belonging to Mr. G. 
. Eumorfopoulos, shown in the exhibition. 
_ height was made up by the three feet supporting the 


Half its 


body of the vessel and the two erect handles which 


_ projected from the rim. This was set down as dating 


from 1000 B.c. or earlier, which would make it over 


five hundred years the senior of the Elgin marbles. 


Old as it was, it was not elementary. The artificer 
who wrought it must have had his mind trained by 
the contemplation of earlier work to give it its nicely 
balanced proportions, whilst the application of a triple 
row of applied bars above the fretted feet and the 
arrangement of the incised ornamentation on the body 
showed both taste and technical mastery. There was 
more refined execution in the later work of the 
dynasty —in the tall beaker with trumpet-shaped 
mouth (No. 863), belonging to the same owner, for 
instance, of which the symmetrical elegance of the 


' contour recalled the art of ancient Greece—but there 


was shown no more complete appreciation of the 
principles of design. This last-mentioned owed some- 
thing of its beauty to nature as well as art, for it was 
covered with an exquisitely toned patina, as effective 
in its embellishment as anything that could have been 
wrought by the hand of man. A similar enrichment 
adorned the large sacrificial bowl (No. 857), also 
the property of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, a dignified and 
beautifully proportioned piece, toned to a wonder- 
ful malachite green by the action of time. Another 
fine piece, more elaborately wrought and more cha- 
racteristically Chinese in its design, was a dragon- 


“handled koro (No. 871), belonging to Mr. G. T. Veitch. 


During the Chou dynasty there are constantly 
occurring examples in which the influence of Greek 
art is suggested—in much of the work of the Han 


_ and T’ang dynasties (206 B.c.-907 A.D.) the influence 


is so palpable as to allow but little doubt that Chinese 
artists were acquainted with the conventions of Greek 
sculpture. A noteworthy proof of this was afforded 
by the large earthenware horse, 164 inches high 
(No. 818), lent by Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, which, 
modelled with great spirit and vigour, appeared almost 
wholly Greek in conception of execution. This 
model—a T’ang creation—was evidently popular, 


for numerous versions of it have been found. ‘That, 


however, belonging to Mr. Eumorfopoulos was ex- 
ceptional both in size and in its fine state of preser- 
vation. It had apparently.been coated with a thin 
creamy white glaze and decorated with vermilion. 
Another fine specimen of the same period and from 
the same collection was the beautifully modelled 
“Ox with trappings” (No. 828). 

Belonging to the Sung period (A.D. 960-1279), Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos’s tall, narrow-necked vase (No. 831), 
his globular jar (No. 832), and Mr. R. H. Benson’s 
ovoid jar (No. 833), made a group of great interest, 
each piece being of dense buff stoneware—the pre- 
cursor of the finely made porcelain—decorated with 
slip glaze and boldly carved, the results showing sur- 
prisingly bold and artistic effects gained with very 
simple means. It was not, however, until the Ming 
dynasty (A.D. 1368-1643) that Chinese potters at- 
tained full mastery of the potter’s craft. The huge 
figure, four feet high, of “‘Kwan Yin standing and 
holding a book of the sacred law,” of this period, 
belonging to Mr. Eumorfopoulos, in its nobility and 
dignity of conception, its firmness of modelling and 
splendour of colour, illustrated the culminating point 
of Chinese ceramic art. There was nothing finer 
than this in the exhibition. Another interesting 
example of the sane dynasty was the little tazza or 
wine-cup (No. 326), of pure white porcelain, decorated 
outside with three fishes in underglazed red, which 
was said to be unique in Europe. 

Among the flambé glazes Mr. W. Burton’s large 
ovoid jar (No. 525), of white porcelain, glazed with 
a deep bluish purple, showed intense richness of 
colour; while Mr. R. H. Benson’s bottle-shaped vase, 
of the deep red known as bullock’s blood, variegated 
with white and blue curdled, opalescent streaks, was 
marked by equal splendour and a finer and more 
even surface. A peach-bloom, bowl-shaped vase, 
belonging to the same owner, also showed exquisite 
quality of colour. Turning to the examples of 
K’ang-Hsi and other later periods, one found an 
array of choice pieces too numerous to survey within 
the limits of a short article. 
such prodigality as the porcelain and pottery, the 
other productions of Chinese applied art — jades, 
embroideries, carpets, enamels and lacquers—were 
well exemplified in what, as already has been stated, 
was one of the most interesting exhibitions yet held 
at the City of Manchester Art Gallery. 


If not represented with 


[Zhe Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the 


information required by Corresponaents. | 


SUPPOSED PORTRAIT OF THE INFANTA MarIA 
THERESA (57). 

Dear Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a painting 
which I bought a few years ago. I feel certain that 
it is a portrait of the Infanta Maria Theresa, daughter 
of Philip IV. of Spain, and his first wife, Queen 
Isabella. The Infanta was born in 1638 (she married 
in 1659 Louis XIV. of France). She was nine years 
younger than 
her brother, Don 
Balthasar Carlos, 
whose many por- 
traits by Velas- 
quez are well 
known. I think 
this portrait is 
also by Velas- 
quez, and is the 
companion por- 
trait of the stand- 
ing Don Carlos 
in the Wallace 
Collection. The 
portrait would 
thus be of date 
1644 or there- 
abouts, and 
would be of 
Velasqwez’'s 
second period, 
when he painted 
the Prado por- 
trait of Philip 
and other elabo- 
rate and ornate 
portraits of the 
royal houses of 
Spain and Aus- 
tria, including 
those of Queen 
Mariana, Philip’s 


second wife. The SUPPOSED 


(57) 


PORTRAIT 


OF 


THE 


go 


size of the canvas is 49 in. high by 38 in. broad, 
precisely the same size as the portrait of the Infanta 
Maria Margarita, the daughter of Philip’s second 
marriage, in the gallery at Vienna. The breadth size 
of 38 in. is characteristic of Velasquez. (Can any 
of your readers give me any history of the picture, 
and can any say whether it has been engraved? I 
acquired it from a dealer who bought it at the sale 
in Edinburgh a 
few years ago of 
pictures which 
had belonged to 
the late Lord 
Young, one of 
the judges of the 
Court of Session, 
Yours sincerely, 
Joun C. Guy. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PAINTING (58). 

DeEaR SirR,— 
I am enclosing 
herewitha photo- 
graph of a large 
portrait in oils, 
which I am 
anxious to dis- 
cover. If you 
will do me the 
favour of insert- 
ing an illustra- 
tion mn ale a 
CONNOISSEUR, 
in the hope that 
some reader may 
be able to iden- 
tify it, I shall be 
greatly obliged. 
Yours faithfully, 

Jee aay 


INFANTA MARIA THERESA 


Notes and Quertes 


out black. The part of the gown over Cupid’s head 
and in front of her breasts, and on which her hand 
rests, is evidently the inside of the gown, and is of this 
peculiar pale moss or olive green coloration. The 
cloak over the Satyr’s shoulders is a deep green; where 
reversed just by his left ear it is paler. There is no 
signature. The glass bowl between the Cupid’s legs 
is transparent, clearly showing the red velvet of the 
gown. If you can assist me in determining who 
painted this picture and its probable value, I shall be 
very much obliged. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


E. ANGAS JOHNSON. 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING (61). 


Dear Sir,—I shall be glad if you can help me to 
identify picture and artist. It is painted on oak 
panel, and the wording above is in Latin, ‘‘O Mater 
Dei memento me,” and on a level with the child’s 
neck is “‘I.H.S.” The Madonna is reading from an 
opened jewelled book, which is placed on a reading- 
rest, and at the side is a rosary. Most noticeable is 
the shape of the foot of the child, the toes being 
curiously formed. The probability is that this picture 
is Flemish. 


Yours faithfully, J. E. P. 


(58) UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING 


UNIDENTIFIED PAINTINGS (59 AND 60). 

Srr,—I have in my possession two pictures, and I 
should like, through the medium of your valuable 
magazine, to learn something about them. One is 
4 ft. 7 in. by 6 ft. 5 in. inside the frame, and the frame 
is 7 in. This is called The Crowning of Venus. ‘There 
is no name or anything to guide one who did it, 
or when it was done, or where. The other is called 
Sisera and Jae/. It is 5 ft. by 4 ft. inside the frame, 
} andthe frame is 7 in. Onthe back is written, “ Copied 

_ in the Royal Academy by Mr. Wheelwright in 1836 
—A. J. Ouiver.” If your readers can tell me any- 
“thing about them or their probable value, I shall be 
yery glad. The red velvet on the knees of Venus is 
very like a Titian, and, personally, I think this picture 
is a very old copy of a Titian; who did it I don't 
know. Our South Australian art experts are no wiser 
than myself. 

A gentleman to whom I spoke about these pictures 
said that the one I call Zhe Crowning of Venus is 
very probably an old copy of a Titian. He said in 
all the Titians he saw on the Continent that red 
predominated, and there was at the same time a 
peculiar moss or olive green colour as well somewhere 
in the picture. Now on this Venus’s lap there is a 
handsome red velvet gown which in the photo comes (s9) THE CROWNING OF VENUS 


gi 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PAINTING (62). 

DEAR SIR,— 
Under separate 
cover I send you 
a photograph of 
a picture I have 
now in my pos- 
session, and I 
shall be glad if 
you will assist 
me, as far as you 
can, to identify 
same by pub- 
lishing in your 
magazine a re- 
production of it. 
For your assist- 
ance and in 
explanation I 
hereunder tell 
you all I know, 
and also I offer some 
details of the picture. 
The picture was in the 
possession of a gentleman 
who acted as French 
Consul in Japan, and he 
always insisted that some 
of his ancestors had se- 
cured it during the French 
Revolution, and that it 
was a Correggio. Just 
prior to his death he gave 
it to his secretary, who 
brought it to Australia, 
and it is now with me. 
I have had the best men 
in Sydney in to see it, 
and one and all advise 
that it is a good work, 
very old, and might easily 
be what our information 
suggests it is: 

I may say that it is on 
the suggestion of Mr. 
Mann, Managing Director 
of our National Art Gal- 
leryanerewpnat. I am 
approaching you in the 
matter, and he, whilst in 
no way offering an opinion 
as to the artist, has no 
doubt whatever as to its 
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(60)  SISERA AND JAEL 


(61) UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING 


being the work 
of a master, and 
very old. The 
canvas is 36 in. 
by 30 in, and 
is undoubtedly 
very old. It has 
recently been re- 
mounted on new 
canvas, and, un- 
fortunately, the 
man that did this 
also retouched 
the work and 
revarnished it. 
The photograph 
gives a fairly 
good reproduc- 
tion of the pic- 
ture, but I would 
mention that the 
retoucher has 
altered the contour of the 
work in several small 
ways, notably in the hair 
breaking the neck-line 
on the left hand of the 
picture, and the lines of 
the arms and hands. The 
canvas bears no signature 
so far as we can discover, 
and the break appearing 
in the photo is in conse- 
quence of rough painting 
over what -I believe is a 
join in the canvas. This 
join was there when the 
canvas was painted. 

Your assistance would 
be appreciated by 

Yours faithfully, 

J. FULLER. 


PORTRAIT OF BISHOP 
FISHER (63). 

DEAR Sir,—I enclose 
a photograph of Bishop 
Fisher, of Rochester, and 
shall be glad if you will re- 
produce the photographin 
your “Notes and Queries” 
section of THE ConnolIs- 


SEUR, together with the 
following description :— 1 


Notes and Queries 


(62) UNIDENTIFIED PAINTING 


have in my possession a picture of Bishop Fisher, of 
Rochester, martyred in the reign of Henry VIII., 
canonised by Pope, painted in oils on wood, full 
canonicals of that period. By some attributed to 
Holbein. Formerly in the possession of my father, 
the late Mr. John Fisher. Can any reader throw any 
light on the subject ?—Yours truly, Emma FIsHER. 


PAINTING 
ATTRIBUTED 
TO RUBENS 

(64). 

DEAR SIR, 
—JI enclose 
herewith 
photo of an 
unidentified 
oil painting 
in my pos- 
session for 
insertion in 
“Notes and 
Queries.” 
The size of 
the canvas is 
7 ft. by 5 ft. 
I shall be 
obliged if 
any of your : (64) 


PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO RUBENS 


(63) PORTRAIT OF BISHOP FISHER 


readers can inform me what is the subject and the 
name of the painter. The picture is very old and 
has beautiful colouring and perfect flesh-tints. It is 
believed to be a Rubens. 

Yours faithfully, D. S, LEsLie. 


PAINTING OF CHRIST BEARING His Cross (65). 
DEAR SIR, 
—There has 
Eecenely 
come into 
my posses- 
sion a large 
oil painting, 
the subject 
of which is 
Christ bear- 
BES IT tS 
Crees 
send you 
herewitha 
photograph 
of the pic- 
ture, and 
shall be glad 
if you will 
kindly give 
me an y 
information 


The Connoisseur 


you can as to the name of the painter, date of pic- 
ture, and its probable value. The painting is upon an 
oak panel, measuring 49 in. by 35% in., and the back 
is strengthened by ? in. oak laths running vertically 
and horizontally. 
Attached to the 
back of the panel 
are two large seals 
of red wax, of 
which I also en- 
close photographs. 
These seals may 
afford some clue 
to the history of 
the picture, and I 
shall be much ob- 
liged if you will 
have these repro- 
duced, and let me have any information you may 
deduce from them. 
Yours faithfully, G. H. W. RANDLE. 


(65) 


Portrait oF LADY VENETIA DicBy (66). 

Sir,—I am in possession of a picture representing 
Lady Venetia Digby by Van Dyck, of which I enclose 
photograph. It is of the 
same dimensions as the 
one at Windsor, and 
several amateurs who 
have seen it say that it is 
quite a characteristic work 
of this master, and I am 
consequently curious to 
know whether it is an 
original picture by Van 
Dyck or only a copy. In 
any case, it is certain that 
it is a very beautiful old 
picture and of magnificent 
colour, and if not painted 
by Van Dyck himself, 
more than probably 
painted in his studio. 
It would interest me to 
know what value would 
be placed upon it if it is 
an original work or if it 
is acopy. Trusting some 
of your readers may be 
able to assist me in the 
matter. 

Yours truly, 
ComTessE MARIA 

VIMERCATISANSEVERINO, 
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OF LADY ,VENETIA DIGBY 
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UNIDENTIFIED LANDSCAPE (67). 

Dear Sir,—I should be obliged if any of your 
readers could tell me the name of the house in this 
picture, and the name of the artist—it might be 
Gainsborough or 
Ibbetson. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. C. BouceEr. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
Portrait (68). 

Dear Sir,—I 
enclose photo of 
an old oil paint- 
ing recently come 
into my posses- 
sion. I under- 
stand it has been 
out here for about seventy years, having been brought 
out from England. The picture is in good preser- 
vation, and the colours are warm and mellow. ‘The 
portrait is a brunette, black hair, dark eyes, fresh 
complexion, and a white dress. The background 
is a wooded bank, with tree branches, deep red 
brown.. The canvas seen at the back of the picture 
is almost black with age, 
and it is stretched on 
what looks like old black 
oak wood. 

I shall feel obliged if 
you will insert the photo 
on your enquiry page in 
the magazine, witha view 
to any of your readers or 
experts being able to give 
any information-ze the 
artist or the picture. Size 
of canvas, 16 in. long, 
12% in. broad. No 
signature or initials to 
be seen. 

Yours faithfully, 
HowarbD HINTON 

(Sydney, New South 

Wales). 


SEALS ON PAINTING OF CHRIST BEARING HIS CROSS 


UNIDENTIFIED PoRTRAIT 
(No. 48), 
Aucust NUMBER. 

Dear Sir,—I find some 
likeness between your un- 
identified portrait No. 48 
and that of the fifth 
Earlof Pembroke, by Van 
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Dyck, in the 
Dulwich 
Gallery. 
Sincerely 
yours, 
HENRY 
PRIOR. 


UNIDENTI- 
FIED 
PAINTING 
(No. 49), 
AUGUST 
NUMBER. 
Dear SiR, 
—I have in 
my posses- 
sion an en- 
graving of 
the above 
picture. It 
Hsmecakerd 
Flousehold Treasures, 
and was painted by 
He ea Darris and 
engraved by J. Thom- 
son. The print in 
THE CONNOISSEUR 
and my engraving 
differ slightly, the 
faces of the children 
being more child- 
like and lively in the 
engraving, also the 
leg and foot of the 
younger child are 
shown with sock and 
shoe. The hair is also 
fair. The mother’s 
lips are slightly apart, 
showing her teeth, and 
the hair is not carried 
down quite so far. 
Both hands are seen, 
one being round the 
elder girl, and are 
beautifully formed. 
The dresses of the 
children show quite 
filmy and transparentin 
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UNIDENTIFIED LANDSCAPE 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 
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the engrav- 
ing. From 
these differ- 
ences one 
would be 
inclined to 
think the 
painting 


copy of the 
original 
work. 
I am, 
Yours truly, 
J. WILKIE. 


UNIDENTI- 
FIED 
PAINTING 
(No. 51), 
AUGUST 
NUMBER. 

Si1r,—I have no 
doubt that the un- 
identified painting on 
panel No. 51 is by 
Willem de Poorter, 
who worked in Lei- 
den, and from about 
£63590) ToAs in 
Haarlem. He gener- 
ally signed W. D. P., 
and his work is 
quite interesting. 
His pictures are vari- 
ously attributed by 
optimists to such men 
as Terburg and Mieris, 
but without any real 
justification. The 
tonality, when not 
warmed by layers of 
varnish, is rather 
“bleuatre,” cold, and 
ghostly. The finish is 
elaborate in most of 
his pictures. 


Yours truly, 


FARTHUR Kay, 


might be a | 


ROSE FLAMBE VASE 
BY MESSRS. A. J. WILKINSON LIMITED 


Exhibited at the recent Ceramic Display at Stoke-on-Trent 
visited by Their Majestics The King and Queen. 


On the Examination of an Old Picture by Mr. Caw, 
Director of the National Gallery, Edinburgh, and 
Dr, Laurie, Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Academy of Arts, London. 


Dear S1r,—Mr. Caw and I have recently had the 
opportunity of examining an old picture in the col- 
lection of the late Mr. Hamilton Bruce, and it struck 
us that it would be a matter of considerable interest 
that we should each make an independent examina- 
tion, Mr. Caw looking at it from the point of view 
of the art expert, while I applied to the picture the 
new methods of micro-chemical analysis for the 
identifying of old pigments and mediums on which 
I have been at work for some time. In this way we 
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thought we should be able to show to those interested 
in art how far the two methods are able to supple- 
ment each other and assist each other in determining 
the history of a work of art. In the first place, there- 
fore, I give below Mr. Caw’s account of the picture, 
which is followed by my independent investigation, 
judging entirely by chemical tests.—A. P. LauRIE. 


Mr. Caw’s REporRT. 

The picture which Dr. Laurie submitted to me is 
painted upon oak panel in two horizontal bands, the 
lower of which has been cracked right along its 
length, and measures twenty and seven-eighths inches 
wide by thirteen and five-eighths inches high. Asa 
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EXAMINED BY MR. CAW AND MR. 
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reproduction is given, there is no necessity to describe 
the subject. 

It belonged to the late Mr. R. T. Hamilton Bruce, 
the well-known collector of modern French and 
Dutch pictures, but there is no record of when or 
how he acquired it, and there is no traditional 
ascription. The picture, however, seems undoubtedly 
the work of a Fleming, touched by Italian influences, 
and from various characteristics I am inclined to 
assign it to the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
The medium is a very fine and smooth one, employed 
over gesso, and very probably tempera, although the 
thick yellow varnish with which most of the surface 
is covered makes it difficult to be positive. There 
are evidences of repainting or retouching in a good 
many places—notably in the clouds in the upper parts 
of the sky; in the temples which crown the hill on 
the right; on the gateway on the same side; here and 
there in the town towards the centre; and amongst 
the woodland in the nearer middle distance. The 
brown of the natural arch to the right, the knoll on 
the left, and the lower part of the Hill of Calvary 
beyond that, also show clear traces of restoration. 
In the large tree on the left, however, one notes both 
a difference in the touch and in the make of the 
paint. Especially in the foliage, the handling (when 
compared with the rest of the picture) is heavy and 
purposeless in touch, and the paint is thick and 
claggy. Further, the paint in both foliage and stem 
is clearly superimposed over older cracks. The same 
appears to be true, though in lesser degree, of the 
other two prominent trees. This suggests that these 
passages, evidently essential to the design—they are 
at once necessary to its balance, and, as regards the 
larger tree at least, so placed in relation to the 
distant groups on the hill beyond as to make later 
insertion almost impossible—have been repainted 
rather than retouched. 

The procession, as a whole, is in excellent condition, 
but the Brueghel-like figures about the great tree on 
the left show traces of retouching with the heavier 
medium, and, while the costumes of the processional 
figures seem early sixteenth century, and resemble 
those in Flemish pictures of that period (as do the 
weapons carried and the horse trappings), the clothes 
worn by the peasants recall those in pictures painted 
under the influence of Pieter Brueghel (1530-1569) 
fifty years later, rather than the few rustic figures which 
appear in pictures by Memline (1435-1494) and 
others of an earlier time. Whether this apparent 
anachronism, combined with the difference in paint 
quality previously noted, places the execution of the 
whole work towards the end rather than towards the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, or is to be put 
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down to repainting at a considerably later date, is a 
difficult point, but it is probably just in such circum- 
stances that the scientific examination of pigments 
would come to the help of the investigation. From 
the observations made, however, it will be evident that 
I am inclined to regard the picture as having originally 
been painted in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. 
Dr. A. P. LauRig’s REPORT. 

This picture is painted on panel, and represents 
the procession to the Cross. It has been covered 
with a dark-coloured varnish, which, on superficial 
examination, seems to have been rubbed or washed 
off a great part of the picture. In one or two places 
the painting and underlying gesso have broken off, 
revealing the wood beneath. 

Before making any tests of the pigments or mediums 
used, the surface was examined by means of a micro- 
scope moving on a travelling stand. The result of this 
examination was to show that the greater part of the 
picture was still covered with the varnish, although 
no longer shiny. Only a portion of the sky on the 
right-hand upper middle of the picture was quite free 
of the varnish. The leaves of the big tree in the 
foreground also appeared to be painted in a different 
medium to the other portions of the picture. The 
surface was covered with fine cracks both in the 
varnish and in the painting underneath, in addition 
to the large obvious cracks in portions of the picture. 
A careful examination of the cracks under the micro- 
scope revealed the fact that in many places in the 
leaves of the trees in the foreground, and in the 
middle distance, the older cracks were bridged by 
later painting. 

Mr. Caw having informed me from his examination 
that he considered from the appearance and treatment 
that over-painting had been done in certain places, I 
showed him some of these bridged cracks under the 
microscope. 

The next stage of the enquiry was to sample the 
picture. For this purpose a fine steel tube sharpened 
at the edge was used, which, when pressed on the 
surface, secured a tiny cylindrical portion right through 
to the wood. The steel tube was so fine that it only 
left a hole such as might be made by a pin pressed 
into the picture. 

The first sample was taken from the blue sky, near 
the edge of the picture. The microscopical and 
micro-chemical examination of this sample showed 
that the picture was painted ona size and chalk gesso, 
and that the pigments used for the sky were white 
lead and azurite blue, while the medium was egg. 

Azurite is a natural copper carbonate blue found 
native in certain copper mines, and has been used 
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more than once in the history of painting when fresh 
deposits of it have been found. I have traced the 
history of its use-on dated manuscripts, such as 
; illuminated Gospels, Venetian Ducali, and the legal 
rolls at the Record Office. Late in the thirteenth 
century it largely replaced ultramarine for painting, 

and continued in use to about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It then disappears, and is replaced 

by ultramarine until the closing years of the fifteenth 

century, when evidently some very fine deposits of 
“magnificent colour were discovered—if we are to 


whole the evidence is in favour of the green being 
Scheeles’ green, which was invented by the chemist 
Scheeles in 1778, and quickly came into use, to be 
replaced in 1814 by emerald green. ‘The probability 
is that the oil painting, therefore, was done at the close 
of the eighteenth or the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

Having arrived at these results, a fresh minute 
examination of the surface under a microscope was 
undertaken. I confess at first I was disposed to 
regard the trees in the foreground, the middle distance, 


believe Pacheco, the father-in-law of Velasquez, in 
Hungary. It almost replaces ultramarine, although 
sometimes found mixed with it, until early in the 
seventeenth century, when it becomes rare, and is 
largely replaced by artificial blues and smalt. 

The use of this blue in the picture therefore points 
to its having been painted not earlier than about 1470. 
The other guide to its probable date is the use of egg 
as a medium, which was universal in Italy in the early 
fifteenth century, being gradually replaced by the new 
technique from the North. 

Van Eyck and his immediate followers seem to have 
painted in an egg varnish emulsion, and probably it 
is not until the sixteenth century that what we now 
know as oil painting came largely into use, facilitated 
by the commercial preparation of oil of turpentine. 
No doubt the differing techniques ran side by side, 
and the exact date of the disappearance of pure egg 
or tempera painting can only be decided by the 
testing of pictures of known dates, which has never 
been systematically done. We are pretty safe, how- 
ever, in saying that this use of the egg medium in 
this picture makes it highly improbable that it was 
painted later than the close of the fifteenth or very 
early in the sixteenth century. 

The next sample was taken from the leaves of the 
big tree in the foreground. Here was revealed an 
under-painting of azurite covered with an over-painting 
_~of a green pigment in oil. A sample from the waist- 
coat of the man leaning against the foot of the tree, 
and from the middle of the brownish mass of rock 
underneath the tree, revealed the presence of oil, 
and in addition the green used in the waistcoat was 


and the background as additions to the picture, 
especially as I had found indications of under-paint- 
ing in tempera which was different, and it was only 
after prolonged microscopic study, rendered more 
difficult by the overlying layers of dark varnish, that 
I came to a definite conclusion. 

These trees belong to the original scheme of the 
picture, but the foliage has been heavily over-painted, 
and the trunks touched up with a warm, transparent 
brown. The rocks on both sides have also been 
touched up, and some of the flowers in the foreground 
repainted ; but they also belong to the original design. 
Portions of the sky and the buildings in the back- 
ground have also been retouched, but the procession 
seems to be singularly free from retouching. 

Two figures seem to be worthy of special examina- 
tion, namely, the man leaning against the tree with 
the pitchfork, and the boy in knickerbockers in the 
foreground beside the boy in the long robe. The 
calves of the leg of the man with the pitchfork show 
no signs of retouching, but the seat of the pantaloons, 
and the waistcoat and arms, have been largely 
repainted. As already stated, the waistcoat has been 
proved, by chemical tests, to have been over-painted 
‘n oil. ‘The costume of the man, therefore, is quite 
accounted for, as the effect of trousers and of a waist- 
coat are due to the eighteenth-century artist. The 
pitchfork belongs to the original picture. Of the 
boys in the foreground, the one in the robe is free 
from repainting, but the one in knickerbockers has 
been considerably repainted. Glazings of lake in 
oil are also present on the man with the basket on 
his back. 


evidently the same as the green used in the tree. As a result, therefore, of the microscopic and 
The chemical evidence, then, had so far proved that chemical examination, we are justified in, saying that 
the original picture had been painted at the close of the picture is a genuine work of art of the late 


the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century, and 
that a subsequent painting of certain portions in oil 
had taken place. 

In order to fix the date of the subsequent paint- 
ing, an examination of the green on the tree was 
undertaken. This proved unexpectedly difficult, and 
I cannot speak with absolute certainty, but on the 
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fifteenth or early sixteenth century, and that the 
repainting, probably by a late eighteenth - century 
artist, has not seriously altered the original picture, 
being principally confined to the foliage of tne big 
tree in the foreground and to the figure with the 
pitchfork. ‘This, I think, accounts for Mr. Caw’s 
difficulties about the costumes of the peasants. 


THE recovery of the railings 
which formed part of the 


lic of M monument 

A Relic of Mary poaM ay 
Queen of Scots 

Queen of 


Scotland in Henry VIIth 
Chapel at Westminster is of 
some importance.* They were 
for some unknown reason re- 
moved from the Abbey in 
1822, together with those 
guarding the monument to 
Queen Elizabeth and Margaret 
Countess of Derby, and were 
apparently sold as old iron and 
lost sight of. These railings 
were integral elements of the 
design, gilt solid, and heraldic- 
ally decorated, their steady 
and vertical lines and rich 
decoration conferring a state- 
liness on the marble monu- 
ments which is now lacking. 
That to the Scottish queen’s 
monument consisted of six 
lofty and massive vertical 
standards of the traditional 
medizeval outline, but with the 
purely Gothic details changed 
to meet the Jacobean taste. 
Between these were closely 
set vertical bars sustaining a 
frieze with rope bowers and a 
beautiful crest- 
ing of delicate 
fleur-de-lis and 
spikes. The 
standards rise 
twenty-seven 
inches above 
the frieze in 
the fashion of 
twisted and 
moulded toreh- 
holders, sur- 
mounted by 
high _ prickets, 
over which 
were removable 


* They “are to 
be seen at Messrs. 
Harding’s New 
York premises, 
No. 11, East Fifty- 
sixth Street. 
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vases formed of rampant lions and thistles. The iron- 
work was no doubt by Patrick the Blacksmith, who 


was paid £95 for that to Queen Elizabeth. 


The 


frieze appears identical in both, and the latter we 
know was painted heraldically with the Queen’s 


QUEEN OF SCOTS 


OF 


TOMB-RAIL 


monogram repeated, falcons, 
andlions, and wholly gilt. This 
fine rail, if not destined to be 
replaced in the Abbey, might 
find an appropriate resting- 
place in the Chapel of the 
again royal residence of Holy- 
rood. No figure in history 
transcends in dramatic inter- 
est and importance that of 
Mary, or is so intimately 
associated with the Palace. 
Becoming Queen of Scotland 
within seven days of her birth, 
Henry VIII. at once cast his 
baleful eyes on her, desiring 
to affance her to his son 
Edward. Disappointed in this, 
he made furious war, in the 
course of which not only Holy- 
rood itself, but Melrose, Kelso, 
Jedburgh, Dryburgh, and 
other beautiful buildings, 
towns, and villages, were ruth- 
lessly burnt and sacked. The 
innocent cause of all this de- 
struction was stillin her cradle, 
and was smuggled for safety 
to France, of 
which for one 
brief twelve- 
month she 
became the 
Queen. Re- 
Lat estan tley 
lamenting, with 
much misgiy- 
ing, she return- 
ed to mount 
the throne of 
Scotland, and 
to meet her 
‘tragic fate at 
the hands of 
Henry VIII.’s 
oO © lait 2 © 
daughter.— 
J. STA RELE 
GARDNER. 
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Notes 


Subsequently my friend favoured me with a drawing 
from memory. 

I examined many local museums, and enquired of 
many curiosity dealers, but with the result that no one 
had ever heard of such a thing. ‘The editor of the 


POWDER-MONKEY WITH WOODEN BASE 


AT a society meeting at which I 
exhibited curios appertaining to our 
grandfathers’ days, a 
“ Powder- : : 
% member asked if I had 
monkeys ie 
ever seen a ‘“ powder- 
monkey,” a small machine made of 
leather to puff hair-powder on to the 
hair or wig, previously well greased 
to receive the same. He stated 
that he well remembered such a 
thing being about the house when 
he was a boy, but it had got lost. 


LEATHER WIG-BLOCK 


Hair-Dressers’ Chronicle also failed me, but kindly 
inserted a letter in his paper asking for information. 

This letter, fortunately, brought an answer from 
Mr. G. C. Nash, of High Wycombe, who stated that 
he owned a “powder-monkey.” I took an early 
opportunity of visiting Mr. Nash, and found that he 
had a wonderful collection of articles and illustrations 
relating to the use of hair-powder. He most kindly 
gave me permission to photograph any of them. 

The example here shown is from the “ nowder- 
monkey” at High Wycombe, and is the only one of 
its type that I have yet discovered. It stands 74 inches 
high, and has a wooden bottom (which screws off) 
3% inches in diameter. ‘There is a fine gauze at the 
top through which to puff the powder. ‘The inside 
was loosely packed with horse-hair, hair-powder being 
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THE 


BARBER 


AND HIS: PATIENT 


also inserted. When the patient, with head well 
greased, was seated in the powder-closet, the dress 
well covered, the powder was puffed out as from a 
pair of bellows. In many houses a powder-closet was 
provided, a large round hole being cut in the door 
through which the head was thrust. 

Recently I have been fortunate in securing a 
“powder-monkey” in another form. It is made of 
leather, and has a spring inside, by which expansion 
and contraction can be produced. The nozzle at the 
top (which is covered with very fine wire gauze) 
unscrews to admit the insertion of powder. It stands 
87 inches high, and is 34 inches at the base when 
open and 24 inches when compressed. 

Hair-powdering was in vogue for many years. The 
powder had to be made from fine starch only. “On 
October 20th, 1745, fifty-one barbers were convicted 
before the commissioners of excise, and fined in the 
penalty of £ 20, for having in their custody hair-powder 
not made of starch, contrary to Act of Parliament.” 

‘The custom of hair-powdering was killed by Pitt, who 
in 1795 introduced a tax of one guinea per head upon 
all who used powder. We are told that the Duke of 
Norfolk at once ordered the powder to be brushed out 
of the heads of twenty-four of his footmen. Those who 
continued the use of powder were callec ‘“ouinea-pigs.” 

It is said that George III. discarded the wig and 
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used his own hair only. ‘This so alarmed the barbers 
that they arranged for a deputation to wait upon the 
king, and point out that their trade would be ruined 
if he continued such a course. 

A “wag” relates that this deputation was followed 
by one from the wooden-leg makers, who justly 
pointed out that their trade would be ruined if the 
king persisted in using both his own legs. 

I also show a leather wig-block, with an ingenious 
door into a small cupboard, in which the barber 
could keep his tools; and further, a wig-curler, round 
which the hair would be daily brushed.—MABERLY 
PuHiiurps, F.S.A. 


THE few bacini still remaining on two or three of 
the mouldering medizval campanili in Rome are the 
sole survivors in that city of a form 
of ceramic decoration frequently 
adopted in some of the cities 
of Northern Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries for the external adornment of towers and 
other buildings. They appear to have been first used 


Two Roman 
Bacini 


at Pisa after its raid on the Balearic islands in 1115, 
when its fleet defeated the Emir Nasr-ed-Daulet, and 
brought back from Majorca, with the other spoil, 
The 


some examples of Saracenic glazed earthenware. 
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TWO ROMAN BACINI 


specimens at Pisa, such as the one on the church at 
Sta. Cecilia, which Fortnum describes as Persian, were 
not made for the positions they occupy ; but when 
the use of such ornaments became more common, 
they began, about the year 1300, at Pesaro, where 
there was a very ancient pottery, to manufacture disks 
and bacini of coloured 
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ground with the pattern in brown, and on the same 
tower is another one, also with a yellow ground, covered 
with a chequer in brown and green. The larger 
bacino was probably made for the church tower to 
which it is still affixed, as the pattern, which is of 
indigo on a bright green ground, shows the traditional 

sword and crown of the 


and glazed earthenware for 
purely architectural deco- 
ration. The examples, 
however, in Rome belong 
to some previous period, 
perhaps the early part of 
the twelfth century, and 
were made, if not exactly 
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occupy, at least for some 
such use. ‘They appear 
to be coated with a lead 
glaze, and are tinted in 


a reddish brown, and they 
seem to owe not a little 
of the brilliancy of their 
effect, as well as their 
metallic iridescence, to 
the partial decomposition 
The two 
examples we give are 
from the campanili ef Sta. 
Francesca Romana on 
the Velia, and SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo on the 


of the glaze. 
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martyrs.—J. TAVENOR- 
PERRY. 


Queen Philippa’s 
Monument, Vadstena 
Tue little town of Vad- 
stena, on the shores of the 
Vetter lake, is a place 
much more often visited 
than seen by travellers 
in Sweden, since the 
Gotha Canal steamboats 
generally cross the lake at 
night, and only call at the 
harbour, which shelters 
itself under the towers of 
Vadstena Castle, after 
dark. And this is the 
more unfortunate as the 
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place has peculiar interest 
for Englishmen, as it was 
from its monastery, 
founded in honour of the 
celebrated S. Bridget of 
Sweden, that the more 
famous house of Syon in 


Middlesex was colonized ; 


Caelian. The former and 


smaller one has a yellow PHILIPPA’S 


QUEEN 


MO 
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NUMENT, VADSTENA and it was in its castle 
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that Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of our Henry IV. 
and wife of Erik of Pomerania, lived for many years. 
Her memory has always been cherished by the Swedes 
for the capable manner in which she governed the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms during the time her 
husband was making his adventurous and long-timed 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land; but although during 
her regency she had reformed the currency, and 
had tackled the great fleet of the Hanseatic League 
before Stralsund in a 
manner worthy of a 
daughter of England, 
Erik behaved so brut- 
ally to her on his 
return that she retired 
into the Bridgettine 
convent, and died 
there im 1430. The 
house had only been 
founded a few years 
before by Queen 
Margaret for the 
reception of a number 
of both monks and nuns, imitated in this particular 
at Syon, professing the rule of S. Augustine as re- 
formed by S. Bridget, who died in 1372, and whose 
remains were preserved within the convent chapel. 
Though the monastery has been destroyed, this chapel 
still stands, and, under the name of the “ Blue Church,” 
so called from the tint of the limestone of which it 
is built, serves the uses of the town, and in it was set 
up the beautiful monument which we illustrate. It is 
generally believed that this was erected by the too- 
late-repenting Erik ; but as the inscription refers to 
him as the “some-time” Scandinavian king, it was 
more probably the offering of some of the queen’s 
own friends or relations, and put up after Erik’s 
deposition in 1440. The slab, which is of hard 
stone inlaid with metal, bears the representation, 
unusual for a tombstone, of the Crucifixion : and, 
besides the inscription, shows the royal arms of Eng- 
land. The design is somewhat German in character, 
and may be the work of sculptors at that time en- 
gaged on the choir of the neighbouring cathedral of 
Linkoping.—J. Tavenor-PERRY. 


For many years it was the law in this enlightened 
country that every case of suicide should be tried 
before a coroner and jury. If a 
verdict of felo-de-se was returned, 
the body of the suicide had to be buried at night 
at four cross-roads, and a stake driven through the 
breast. When visiting an abbey church, not a dozen 
miles from London, I was shown a stake, as here 


 Felo-de-se’”’ 


STAKE AT WALTHAM ABBEY 


illustrated, that had somewhat recently been found. 
Some street alterations near the church had necessi- 
tated cutting through the corner of a field, when a 
gruesome discovery was made of a suicide’s cemetery, 
sundry stakes and bones denoting the fact. An artist 
friend kindly designed the skeleton to show how 
the stake would be used. An extract from a church 
register may further illustrate the case :—‘‘ Judgement 
was given in the sayd church by the sayd crowner 
that she should be 
carried from the sayd 
house to some cross 
way neare the townes 
end, and there that she 
should have a stake 
driven through her 
breast, and to be buried 
withthe stake to beseen 
for a memoryall that 
others goinge by,seeing 
the same, myght take 
goode heede for com- 
mitinge the like fault.” 

At North Shields, within the memory of those 
living, at the corner of a road, a stake stood about a 
foot above the ground that had been used in this 
manner. An old inhabitant of the place told me he 
remembered the boys of the district used to stand on 
the stake on one leg, and consider they were doing a 
very bold thing. A good story comes from the North. 
Darlington, as everybody knows, or should know, is 
situated upon the river Skerne. A man was found 
drowned in the river. The coroner duly summoned 
a jury of twelve townsmen, good and_ faithful. 
Evidence was forthcoming which clearly proved a 
case of suicide ; it was therefore proposed to return 
a verdict of felo-de-se, when one juryman objected, 
saying, ‘‘Na—na, gentlemen; I cannot agree that 
the poor man ‘/e// in the sea,’ when we all know he 
fell into Skerne.” 

Tom Hood’s well-known lines in Faithless Nellie 
Gray will be remembered :— 
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“And there he hung till he was dead 
As any nail in town, 
For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down. 


‘““A dozen men sat on his corpse, 
To find out why he died ; 
And they buried him at four cross-roads, 
With a stake in his inside.”’ 


This brutal custom appears to have prevailed till 
1823, when more humane laws were introduced Sal nis 
it was not until 1882 that hasty night-burial was 
abandoned.—MaBERLy PHILLIPS, F.S.A. 
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Z.. To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 

+ §1r,—In the June number of your magazine there is 
-an article on playing-cards that contains several state- 
ments about their history and origin that 
Birds seem to lack proof First, that ‘‘ cards 
gy were invented in India probably about 
‘the Christian era.” Second, that ‘‘ cards were introduced 
into Europe by gypsies, who, although they falsely an- 
nounced they came from Egypt, were in reality low-caste 
‘Hindoos, who took them to the northern shores of 


Africa, and so to Spain.” ‘‘The earliest cards brought to 


Europe were called tarocchi, or tarots.” 
But if cards were invented in India, those used there 
to-day have few resemblances in common with the tarots, 
or the ‘‘ Book of Shorte,” still used in Italy. The Cash- 


mere packs in the British Museum and my collection are 


circular in shape, and have eight suits, denoted by their 
coloured backgrounds. There are ninety-five cards and 
upwards in a pack, with two court cards to each suit, both 
of them male figures. The only point in common with 
the tarots, or other packs, is one pip, circular in shape, 
that denotes a coin 

Tarocchi tarots, or the ‘‘ Book of Shorte,” are now only 
to be found in Italy. Spain never seems to have used the 
complete pack of seventy-eight cards, but separated the 
two volumes or parts, adopting only the four suits, headed 


~ by king, cavalier, and knave, and dropped the queen 


~ common to the older pack. 


— 


The ancient pips, however, 
which were the chief emblems of Mercury (the Roman 
god of divination), and which were coins, rods, swords, 
and cups, were retained. Cards in Spain are called 

-‘*naipes,” from the Hebrew ** nai,” or prophet, but lost 
their value when separated from the twenty-two atouts, 
which pictorially represented Isis, Osiris, Phtah, Maut, 
Anubis, Ra, Thoth, Ma, and other Egyptian deities. 
These pictures ‘‘are the images of idols and false gods” 
denounced in an essay before 1577. The attitudes, value, 
and attributes correspond. with those of the Egyptian 
-gods, although the pictures are modernized. Besides the 
atouts, there are four suits bearing the devices of coins, 
rods, swords, and cups, with four court cards—king, 
queen, cavalier, and knave. 

Tarots are in common use in Austria, but the old pips 


_have been replaced with modern French ones of hearts, 


diamonds, spades, and clubs. 
gods have been replaced on the atouts with meaningless 


The pictures of the old 


designs. The only one that is retained from the old tarots 


is that of Thoth-Mercury, under one of his many guises 
as a fool. 
with these cards. 

It is probable that the ‘‘ Book of Thoth” was introduced 
into Italy by the emigrants from Alexandria, who accom- 
panied the fleet loaded with grain that yearly visited the 
Bay of Naples. A temple to Osiris was erected by the 
Probably 
when it was destroyed the priests with their families, 
speaking their own language, were forced to become 
wanderers, and supported themselves by interpreting the 
wishes of the gods through their books, as had previously 
been done in the Temple. This would account for the 


The Austrians play a clever gambling game 


Egyptians at Bain, the ruins of which remain. 
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sudden appearance of Egyptians (or gypsies) in Europe 
and their connection with fortune-telling. The prophetical 
leaves were not used by Greeks or Romans for games, 
hence there is no allusion to cards in classical writings, 
and until people began to consult the leaves for them- 
selves, one person acting as inquirer, the other as inter- 
preter (from which the earhest known card games were 
evolved), there was no such thing as gambling with the 
occult leaves. 

That divining implements were used at a very early 
date is proved in Numbers xvii., where Moses was ordered 
to consult the divine wishes by marking rods with the 
heraldic devices of the tribes of Israel. Straws, gods, 
stones, dice, were all in daily use for divining purposes, 
as they are to day in Asia and Africa, and the links 
connecting them with our playing-cards are too numerous 
to mention ; but the Koreans, Alaskians, and Haidaens 
still employ sticks with tribal designs for-divination, as 
well as for gambling, that are called by a name equivalent 
to our cards. Sets of all these cards are in my collection, 
but there are few students who have the opportunity of 
tracing games, and particularly cards, back to primitive 
conditions, or the pasteboard pictures to their forefathers, 
since there is no scientific arrangement of the ancient 
games in any European museum. 

The published records of the Egyptian Exploration 
‘Society illustrate several ‘gambling sticks” found at 
Abydos. One is engraved with an Assyrian head. 

The cards with French pips were probably introduced 
into England in the time of Edward IV., as his daughter 
is the ‘‘ good Queen Bess” of the court cards, the design 
being copied from the picture of Elizabeth of York, now 
inthe National Museum, London. The head-dress, etc., 
are identical with the portrait, and the Rose of York is 
proudly displayed by the dames of the card kingdom.— 
Yours truly, J. KING VAN RENSSELAER (New York). 


THat Daniel Gardner is one of the most fascinating 
of English eighteenth-century artists is now so univer- 
sally acknowledged, it would be super- 

Our Plates flous to again call attention to his merits 
asa painter. The pastel portrait of Lady 
Charlotte Hill exemplifies his fine sense of colour, and is 
an excellent example of his powers of rendering womanly 
beauty. The lady was second daughter of Wills, first 
Marquis of Downshire, and younger sister to the ill-fated 
Mary Amelia, Marchioness of Salisbury, who was burnt 
to death in the disastrous fire at Hatfield. She was born 
in 1754, marrying John, third Baron Talbot, in 1776. 
He was subsequently created Earl Talbot, a title now 
merged in the ancient Earldom of Shrewsbury, which 
devolved on his descendants. The Countess died in 
1804. An example of a greater contemporary painter 
than Gardner is given in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Mrs. 
Drummona-Smith, taken from the engraving, in colours, 
by W. A. Cox, published by Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., 
Ltd. The original picture, one of Reynolds’s finest works, 
‘sin the collection of the Marquess of Northampton. The 
‘llustration which is given on the cover of the present 
number of THE CONNOISSEUR will also be presented 


The 
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as a loose plate in the next issue. A third reproduction 
of English eighteenth-century art is the charming child 
portrait of Miss Emilia Vansittart, taken from a proof 
by G. Marchi, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. The young 
lady came of a well-known family, her father, Henry 
Vansittart, being M.P. for Reading, and governor of 
Bengal, while her brother Nicholas—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from 1812 to 1823—was created Lord Bexley. 
She married Edward Parry, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who afterwards became a Director of the East India Com- 
pany. Mrs. Parry died in 1793. Her daughter married, 
in 1807, John Thornton, of Clapham, a descendant of 
whom, the Rev. James Thornton, now owns the original 
picture. It says much for the prodigality of talent existing 
among the engravers of the period that such a fine plate 
of it could remain unpublished, the only impression from 
it known to exist being the engraver’s proof in the col- 
lection of the late J. W. Grundy, of Manchester, from 
which the illustration is taken. This collection is to be 
dispersed at Messrs. Christie’s during the forthcoming 
season. It includes, besides a large number of well- 
known masterpieces of mezzotint, several prints as uni- 
que as the Miss Vansittart. That such beautiful rarities 
exist can only be ascribed to the fact that eighteenth- 
century mezzotinters largely filled the réle occupied by 
fashionable photographers at the present moment, their 
portrait prints being used by the subjects for presentation 
to their friends, and being accepted, or rejected, according 
to whether the likeness pleased or not. James Ward’s 
fine mezzotint of J/rs. Michael Angelo Taylor as 
** Miranda,” after Hoppner, is a noteworthy instance of a 
plate being rejected through some whim of the subject or 
her friends, and the treatment he then experienced may 
have largely influenced his desire to give up mezzotinting 
in favour of painting. His picture of Zhe Wounded 
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Soldier belongs to the period when he was equally prolific 
with the burin as with the brush. The plate was engraved 
by J. R. Smith, Jun., and published by H. Macklin, in 
1803. In view of the large amounts realised in recent 
sales by engravings after Ward, it possesses a topical 
interest, whilst it is one of the most pleasing examples of 
his early period of painting, when he worked in frank 
rivalry to his brother-in-law, George Morland. 

The Rose Flambé Vase, by Messrs. A. J. Wilkinson 
Ltd. (Burslem), is an interesting example of the attempts 
of modern potters to emulate and rival the finest pro- 
ductions of Chinese ceramic art. It is a piece of the 
well-known Oriflamme ware produced by this firm, in 
which the glazing pigments, fired at an intense heat, 
melt and spread over the piece to be adorned, creating a 
patterning, jewel-like in its intense brilliancy and richness 
of tone. Messrs. Wilkinson’s ware is a fine example of 
the artistry and high technical skill which modern potters 
have attained. 
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Mr. W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH’S account of the 
National Gallery of Scotland and its contents is a piece 
BP rs tional of good writing, in which the criticism 

of the works reviewed, while not un- 
Gallery of 
Scotland,’ by 


W. G. Blaikie 


duly severe, never descends to indis- 
criminate energy. If to a Southerner 
the author appears somewhat partial 


MI : : 
urdoch to the work of his fellow-Scots, the 
(Alexander ads Bete 2 oe : 
; failing —if it is a failing —is excus- 
Moring, Ltd. : Sp eae: 
able, for we who live on this side of 
Is. net) 


the Tweed are apt to undervalue and 
even forget the mighty volume of art which has been 
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given birth beyond the further bank. As a handbook 
to accompany a tour of the Edinburgh Gallery, or 


to recall its contents after a visit, Mr. Murdoch’s 
little volume could not well be bettered; while in its 
estimate of the pictures and sculpture of the Scottish 
and other schools represented it possesses a value 
altogether outside its merits as a local guide. One 
wishes that it might be added that the book possessed 
a good index, but unfortunately this useful feature has 
been altogether omitted—an omission for which the 
score of well-executed half-tone illustrations does not 


altogether atone. 


(ALEXANDER MORING) 
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HUNTING, the one pastime common to every age and 
country, has afforded a congenial theme to artists from 
the earliest times. Among the first 


46 ‘ ” ny hem 
Sport in Art records of primitive man are the 


By William A, 
Baillie-Grohman 
(Ballantyne & Co. 
£2 2s, net) 


drawings of deer, bisons, boars, and 
other beasts of the chase scratched 
on the walls of prehistoric cave- 
dwellings, while the art of such 
ancient civilizations as those of Egypt, Babylon, and 
Greece abound in representations of the chase. Mr. 
William A. Baillie-Grohman’s handsome volume on Sport 
in Art does not conduct the reader to such remote epochs. 
He has wisely confined himself to the period ‘‘ during the 
four hundred years from the beginning of the fifteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century,” and even so his wealth 
of material is such that it has been obviously difficult to 
The 
purpose of the author was ‘‘to let a selection from the 
available pictorial material tell to those interested in 


sport the story of the evolutions which hunting, shoot- 


compress his work within the required compass. 


ing, falconry, and fishing underwent during the above- 
mentioned four hundred years. Some ,old pictures of 
horsemanship and the first pictorial records of mountain 
climbing have been included in the last chapters, but 
all games and athletics have been excluded.” 

It will be observed from this programme that Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman purposed to make his letterpress sub- 
sidiary to the illustrations. The latter, which are ably 
reproduced from contemporary sources, are both numerous 


and well executed. They include specimens of all kinds, 
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some of high artistic merit from works by great masters, 
and others which have been included for their quaintness 
or explicitness. They are drawn from all sorts of sources 
—illuminated manuscripts, books, pictures, drawings, 
prints, and tapestries—but one of the guiding motives in 
their selection appears to have been a desire to avoid any 
subject that is well known or hackneyed, thus the popular 
English eighteenth-century sporting prints are almost 
entirely omitted. Whilst writing on the illustrations a 
word of special praise should be given to the two full-page 
colour plates—one taken from the Hunting Book of the 
Emperor Maximilian, written 1499-1500, and the other 
of eight miniatures from the Treasury of Venery, written 
circa 1394 —which attain a relatively higher level of 
excellence than most of the process blocks. 

Though Mr. Baillie-Grohman has written his book 
round the plates which embellish it, so well are the latter 
selected and so interesting has he made his text that the 
latter constitutes a history of sport as well as one of its 
representation. The author opens with an account of the 
famous ‘‘ Livre de Chasse” of Gaston Foix, written to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century, and forming 
the great manual on sport for succeedin 
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generations. 
Deer and boars appear to have been the great game of 
the time, foxes were deemed vermin, while wolves were 
so numerous that every means possible was employed to 
get rid of them. In the hunting of deer the » charrette, 
or stalking -cart, was often used to approach them— 
a method still in vogue. Hares were usually trapped 
in nets; one method was to drag across the fields long 
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strings on which were 
hung small bells, 
the hares being so 
frightened by the 
ringing that they 
would dash into the 
nets suitably placed 
metne end of the 
field. This kind of 
hunting, however, 
was confined to the 
lower classes. The 
next notable book 
on hunting was the 
poem ‘‘Le Trésor de 
la Vénerie,” written 
by the Seigneur Har- 
douin de Fontaines- 
Guerin in 1394. The 
writer was a typical 
sportsman of the 
day, believing many 
of the popular fables 
then in vogue, as, 
for instance, ‘‘that 
stags attain the great 
age of 730 years,” 
but his work is more 
‘important for the 
twenty beautiful 
illuminations — here 


as a theme included 
Albrecht Diirer and 
Lucas Cranach the 
elder. 

English contribu- 
tions to the history 
of sport were late in 
making their appear- 
ance, and were not 
distinguished by 
artistic merit. The 
great work on hunt- 
ing in the sixteenth 
century was Du 
Fouilloux’s Veverze, 
published in 1561, 
and a translation of 
this into English was 
made by Turbervile 
(1575-6), and issued 
without acknowledg- 
ment of its original 
source. In the seven- 
teenthand eighteenth 
centuries works on 
sport were greatly 
multiplied, and to 
follow Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman through 
his account of them 
and the splendid 
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illustration from the Chronicle of Constance, 1417, shows 
a dead auroch being transported from Poland as a gift 
to King John of England, and gives the author the 
opportunity of pointing out the difference between the 
bison and this huge quadruped. The animal finally 
became extinct in the seventeenth century, and had 
disappeared from Western Europe long before that date ; 
ut Mr. Baillie- Grohman is able to include several 
illustrations of auroch hunting, in the details of which, 
however, the artists have largely drawn upon their 
imagination. 
Among the great hunters of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries was the Emperor Maxmilian, whose 
sporting records, either written by or for him, and illus- 
trated by the best artists of the time, constitute a veritable 
library. One of his best records for a year appears to 
have been thirty-two stags, forty-one chamois, and three 
hundred wild ducks, killed with his own hand; but then 
he lived before the days of battues, which multiplied such 
figures a hundred-fold. Bernard van Orley designed for 
him the famous series of twelve huge panels of tapestry. 
now in the Louvre, the cartoons for which are repro- 
duced. Other famous artists of the’period who used sport 
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one of the most interesting contributions to the history 
of sport that has been made for many years. He shows 
a thorough knowledge of his subject both from the 
practical and artistic standpoints, and writes with a fluent 
and fascinating pen. 


THE near approach of the period when the designs and 
plans for the new city of Delhi must be initiated, makes 
Mr. E. B. Havell’s substantial volume 
on Indian Architecture one of topi- 
The subject is a vast 


“Tndian 
Architecture ”’ 
By E. V. Havell 
(John Murray 
30s, net) 


cal interest. 
one, for, as the author states, **Tndian 
architecture covers a field as wide as 
the whole architecture of Europe.” 
Where Mr. Havell differs from most other authorities on 
the subject is that he takes the view that Indian architec- 
ture is alinost wholly indigenous, and that the Muham- 
madan conquerors of the country, instead of introducing 
a new style, only modified styles already existing. ‘“* For 
the vital creative impulse which inspired any period of 
Indian art, whether it be Buddhist, Jain, Hindu, or Mu- 
hammadan, one will only find its source in the traditional 
Indian culture, planted in Indian soil by Aryan philosophy, 
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which reached its 
highest artistic 
expression before 
theMoguldynasty 
was established, 
and influenced the 
greatest works of 
theMuhammadan 
period as muchas 
any others.” The 
author largely 
devotes his work 
to showing the 
predominance of 
Hindu influence 
in buildings, 
which, like the 
famous Taj Ma- 
hall ha verbpeen 
thought to derive 
almost the whole 
of their beauty 
from foreign 
inspiration. He 
takes the reader through the great periods of Mogul 
architecture onwards to the present time, in which he 
points out that native Indian art still possesses a vitality 
which has never been recognised by the English ad- 
ministrators. Instead of fostering Indian architecture 
and craftsmanship, the English have ignored them, and 
introduced a stereotyped form of European architecture 
which has nothing in common with the traditions of the 
-country, and allows no scope for the expression of native 
genius. Mr. Havell illustrates one of the modern Anglo- 
Indian buildings—the Post Office, Lashkar, the facade of 
which appears to be an uninspired attempt to reproduce 
the portico of an Ionic temple, and it is as bald, formal, 
and lifeless as any of the recent additions to the Govern- 
ment buildings in Whitehall. On the other hand, the 
edifices erected by modern native builders, illustrated in 
Mr. Havell’s work, possess an originality of design and 
an artistic richness of decoration which rival anything 
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of similar description in contemporary European archi- 
tecture. The immediate question which confronts the 
Indian Government is whether the new Delhi is to be 
built according to stereotyped official formulas, or whether 
the native architect will be permitted to exercise his 
vitalising influence on the creation and so make it the 
_ starting-point of a real Anglo-Indian architecture which 
may rival the glories of the work produced during the 
_early period of the Mogul Empire. 


“The King’s Ships” (Vol. I.: “ Aboukir” to “ Bus- 
tard”), by Lieut. H. S. Lecky. (Horace Muirhead. 
6 Vols. at £2 2s. each, or £9 15s. the set to Subscribers) 

THE names of the ships in the British Navy carry with 
them traditions such as no other arm of service in the 
world can boast. So associated are they with the record 
_ of valorous deeds—of victories won against long odds, of 
, heroic and generally successful conflict with foe, fire and 
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tempest, and of 
self - sacrifice for 
comrades and 
even enemies in 
peril on the deep 
—that to hear} 
some of them 
mentioned stirs 
the blood like a 
trumpet-call. Yet 
whilst the history | 
of nearly every 
British regiment 
is separately 
chronicled, that 
of individual war- 
ships has to be | 
pieced together | 
from many sour-| 


ces, and the con- | 
tinuity of tradition | 
which should link 
about their names 
isonly imperfectly 
maintained. The monumental work of Lieutenant Halton 
Stirling Lecky will do much to fill this ellipsis ; he has given 
the history of the King’s ships and their predecessors in 
the Royal Navy arranged in alphabetical sequence *‘ under 
the titles of the various vessels by which that history has 
been made,” so that the records connected with each 
name through the ten centuries of British naval history 
are all brought together in chronological order. The 
author in writing the book has not been content to compile 
it from standard histories, but has consulted manuscripts 
bearing on the subject in the various Government records, 
and has availed himself of a huge wealth of material now 
in private hands, so his history is claimed as possessing 
the highest degree of authority. Its scope may be judged 
from the fact that it gives complete chronicles of 4,000 
ships and an outline history of 3,500 other vessels. 

One of the best features of the book is its wealth 
of illustrations. In the six volumes which form the 
complete work nearly 2,500 plates will be included, the 
vast majority of them from contemporary pictures and 
engravings, and, judging by the contents of the first 
volume, the book will possess a unique value merely as 
an illustrated record of British naval art. The quality of 
these illustrations, however, is not all that could be 
desired, many of the blocks being so blurred that the 
more minute detail in them is practically lost. Moreover, 
the colour-plates, which represent the costumes of British 
sailors at various periods, drawn by a modern English 
artist, add little to the value of the work. They have 
obviously been drawn more with an eye to pictorial 
effect than to historical verisimilitude, and their inclusion 
is as much out of place as would be the introduction 
of modern antiques among the authentic pieces at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Other inclusions which 
are of doubtful value are the duplicate illustrations and 
accounts of important battles in which a number of ships 
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GATEWAY OF A MODERN TEMPLE AT BENARES 


Thus the first volume gives the records 
Bo the °' Achilles,” “Africa,” ‘»Blac 


“Britannia.” In 1805 the four line of 
then sailed under these names took part in the battle 


were engaged. f 
Seelenince. aerial 
battleships which 


of Trafalgar. A reproduction of the engraving from 
Nicholas Pocock’s picture of The Allack on Trafalgar 
is given in every case, while the same general account 
of the battle is repeated word for word in five instances, 
the additional one being afforded by the record of ‘* The 
to which a different illustration of the 
It is obviously necessary that some 


Agamemnon,” 
‘battle is appended. 
account of the battle should be given in each case, so as 
to explain the individual vessel’s share in it ; but surely 
this. might be done without exact repetition, the more 
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especially as many of the details included have little 
bearing on the actual fighting. Thus the information 
that ‘‘the eldest surviving brother of Lord Nelson was 
created an'earl with £5,000 a year settled on the title in 
perpetuity, and was given £99,000 to buy an estate,” 
with the details of the awards to other members of the 
family and leading officers who took part in the battle, is 
mere padding. To repeat this and other facts, hardly 
more essential, in the history of every ship which took 


asia 


Lieutenant Lecky has so squandered his space is the more 


part in Trafalgar, is an absolute waste of space. 


to be regretted as he has apparently to make up for it in 
other portions of his work by a meagreness of narrative 
which does not enable the reader to gain any clear idea of 
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the events recorded. Thusin the account of the réles which 
the ‘‘Amazon” and ‘‘ Blanche” frigates played in the 
battle of Copenhagen no mention is made that these two 
vessels with a couple of sloops and two fire-ships had to 
face the overwhelming fire of the Danish Crown Battery 
unaided, owing to the three line of battleships intended 
to take part in the attack on the work having gone 
ashore. Captain Edward Riou’s special services in the 
battle are unnoted, though the hackneyed quotation from 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Battle of the Baltic” concerning the death 
of this gallant officer is given in full. Other omissions 
of a like nature might be pointed out, but these failings 
must not blind one to the sterling merits of Lieutenant 
Lecky’s work. It is true that in a few respects it might 
have been better executed ; but it is no small feat to have 
carried it out in such a generally efficient manner. The 
author’s omissions may be repaired by consulting standard 
works of history ; but much of the information he gives— 
more especially that referring to the dimensions and 
general descriptions of the vessels constituting the former 
naval forces of England—cannot be obtained from any 
ordinary source, and his labours in searching it out are 
worthy of high commendation. 


“The Caviare Papers: AStudyin BarnDoor Philosophy” 
By ClaudeVernon White. (Above-Man Press. 2s.6d.net) 

The Caviare Papers is one of those books the interest 
of which lies not only in the actual accomplishment but 


in the promise it affords of better things to come. It 
is an original work conceived in an artistic spirit, the 
same mood being maintained throughout, and the chief 
character, the “barn door” philosopher, Caviare, pre- 
senting a consistent personality until we quit his com- 
pany. This philosopher—a weird, eccentric, but rather 
lovable creation — recounts, from his country retreat, 
stories concerning the members of a certain ultra- 
Bohemian fraternity to which he formerly belonged, 
repeats various of their literary compositions, and adds 
a few of his own rural experiences. The latter provide 
a faint element of humour; but, generally speaking, 
the tone of the work:is one of tenebrous gloom— 
scarcely a character is mentioned but comes to a tragic 
end, while their concerns are with the seamiest side of 
life in some of its most disagreeable phases. Several 
of the themes touched verge on the border-line of 
literary propriety, but they are treated with a tact and 
restraint that prevent them advancing beyond. Never- 
theless, though we admire the skill with which the writer 
passes over delicate places, we should have preferred 
him to exercise his talents on a theme that gave him 
less occasion to display them in this particular manner. 
He obviously possesses a fluent and polished pen and 
much imaginative power ; his faults appear to be chiefly 
those of youth. With a little more experience he should 
produce work of a quality likely to give him a high 
standing among modern writers. 
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THE fifty-eighth exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society (at the Gallery of the Royal British Artists, 
Suffolk Street) once more emphasizes 


The Royal ; oe: ; 

g the rivalry existing between manipu- 
Photographic tors of the camera and wielders of 
Society re SS ne camera an wielders O 


brush and pencil. Another generation 
will see the rivalry more pronounced. At present the 
position of the artist in colour, though threatened, is not 
seriously attacked ; but in time the photographer will be 
able to take plates with equal facility in colour as in 
monochrome. It will be well, then, for aspirants to art 
who possess no greater qualifications than the power of 
setting down what they actually see, to adopt another 
“yocation. ‘The camera can see more than the artist, and 
record it with greater exactitude. Its failing from the 
artistic standpoint—though a virtue from the scientific— 
is that it sees too much. 
the salient features of nature that they can at once be 


A picture should so emphasize 


appreciated; the best photographs can give nothing 
better than an emasculated reflection of nature. In this 
lies the difficulty of artistic photography. The operator, if 
he wants to make a picture as opposed to a mere record 
of facts, must put his camera before one already composed ; 
and so, if he is wise, he will choose themes of a simple 
character, in which the broad massing of light and shadow 
will nullify the diffusion of interest caused by over- 
complexity of detail. 

In the Royal photographic exhibition this essential had 
been grasped by the great majority of the exhibitors. 
~The display naturally resolved itself into two portions— 
the scientific, in which the operators recorded as much 
as possible; and the artistic, in which they limited the 


giving it as little as 


garrulousness of the camera by ‘g 


possible to record. 

Perhaps the latter phase was best exemplified in por- 
traiture, for in portraiture the photographer can arrange 
his subjects pictorially—cause the play of light and 
shadow to throw up the essentials and veil the unessentials 
—-so that his picture is made before he exposes his plate. 
Madame D’Ora contributed some good examples of this, 
among them the Rembrandt-like portrait of Professor 
’ Israel and a picture of Mrs. Raymonde de Lanvois ina 
many-flounced dress, in which the composition reached 
a high pictorial level —not the highest indeed, for a 
great artist could have taken away the slight monotony of 


ist 


ay 


effect caused by the array of parallel flounces by subtle 
differentiations in their appearance which no camera 
could effect. Madame Jeanne E. Bennett’s studies from 
the nude owed their beauty to their reticence, the forms 
of the figures gaining in poetical suggestiveness by being 
half lost in shadow ; but in these, as in the far firmer and 
stronger ‘‘model” of Dr. A. de Morlin, the camera had 
been made to do the work of an artist by being deprived 
of half its powers of revelation, so that much of the 
subtler modelling of the figures was lost. Mrs. A. J. 
Whitaker’s Bonne-bouche, a charming study of a little 
girl with a cherry, attained much the same quality as a 
well-drawn silver-point. 

A succession of strong and well-posed portraits were 
contributed by Rudolf and Minya Duhrkoop, but the 
wealth of good portraiture was so great as to preclude 
their extended examination. Among the individual works 
not already alluded to may be mentioned the plates of 
Professor Alexander Hambourg, by Mr. Furley Lewis ; 
Mr. H. S. Gamley, A.R.S.A.,. by Mr. W. Crooke; the 
well-studied head of An Arab Chief, by Mr. W. G. 
Meredith; and the late Szr Jonathan Hutchinson and 
Mr. Haldane Macfall, by Mr. Walter Bennington, all of 
which presented striking personalities in an individual 
Mr. E. T. Holding’s Sea 
Lavender, showing a young woman arranging a vase of 


and characteristic manner. 


the flowers which gave the plate its title, was less por- 
traiture than genre, and the figure was less interesting 
than the still-life objects and the admirable lighting of 
the One had a 
charming pastoral subject in Mr. John M. Whitehead’s 


interior in which the scene was set. 
Peaceful Vale, one less clear, but more atmospheric in 
quality, in On the Sand Dunes, Boscombe, by Mr. J. B. B. 
Wellington ; while the interminable effect of a vast barren 
space was well suggested in Au Desert ad’ Ermenonville, 
by Major C. Puyo. Wave-forms down to their smallest 
variegations were recorded in Where Breakers Roar, by 
Mr. Frederick H. Haines; but in this the completeness 
of vision robbed the scene of the feeling of move- 
ment. One had more the sensation of violent action in 
A Storm, Pittenweem, by Mrs. C. S. Fergusson, which 
recorded far less. Vorfriihling, a simple theme of tree- 
stems on a hill-crest with clouds rising behind, by Herr 
Otto Scharf, made an admirable picture, and more com- 
plicated, more full of interest, though equally successful 
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pictorially, was Mr. G. Buckham’s Church at Damme. 
The snow-scenes of Mr. Elliott Peel and Mr. G. Herbert 
Dannatt showed with what perfection the camera could 
translate the most delicate tones of white, while effective 
work was contributed by Mr. J. B. Portway, jun., Mr. 
Peter Orr, and Mr. Walter Selfe. 

The large and interesting scientific section of the 
exhibition is somewhat outside the range of a magazine 
like THE CONNOISSEUR, but one cannot forbear to 
mention the beautiful studies of bird-life by Mr. Alfred 
Taylor and Mr. William Farren, the snow-scenes by 
Dr. C. A. Swan, and the plates of insect life by Dr. H. G. 
Drake Brockman, all full transcripts of nature as far as it 
is possible to record her, and all beautiful in their way 
because they exemplify the resources. of photography in 
the methods for which they are best adapted. 


ONE has not mentioned colour-photography in con- 
nection with the exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society because, beyond the pro- 
duction of coloured transparencies, 
which have hardly as yet reached an 
artistic stage, pure colour-photography cannot be said to 
exist, the various processes which result in the produc- 
tion of coloured prints being ones in which colour is 
more or less arbitrarily employed, and which depend 
for their likeness to nature and their artistic success on 
the skill of the printer. How far this so-called colour- 
photography can get away from nature was shown in 
the exhibition of the London Salon of Photography (at 
the Galleries of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 54, Pall 
Mall East) by some half a dozen prints contributed by 
Dr. Erwin Quedenfeldt, in which he attempted to rival the 
eccentricities of the Post-Impressionists. Beyond having 
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a photographic basis, and being more or less produced by 
mechanical means, it is difficult to see why they should 
be classed as photography at all. It is only fair to say, 
however, that some of the prints in colour attained both 
artistic effect and verisimilitude to nature, the Bridge at 
Chartres and The Opal Bath, by Mr. R. Macfarlane Cocks, 
being noteworthy of this. In neither case was the aerial 
perspective given with the delicacy of perception that a 
gifted artist would have shown, but for this the limitations 
of the camera must be held largely responsible. How far 
these limitations can be disguised by manipulation of plates 
and printing and retouching is apparently the dominating 
problem with most artistic photographers at the present 
moment ; and there is danger that in their endeavours 
to produce artistic pictures they will lose sight of the 
essential qualities of their medium as a fact recorder 
rather than a vehicle of emotional expression. To use it 
in the latter capacity is to court comparative failure. An 
instance in point was afforded by Mr. Alexander Keighley. 
In his Sphinx he showed this monument of Egyptian 
antiquity backed by the pyramids and standing out 
mysterious and impressive against the ebbing light of 
an evening sky. The theme was seen with the eye of 
an artist, finely composed and realized with full techni- 
cal resource, while atmosphere had been attained by 


the elimination of all minute detail. This elimination, 
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however, rendered the work empty; where a painter 
possessing even less than Mr. Keighley’s artistic feeling 
could have introduced delicate and suggestive modula- 
tions of colour, the camera had recorded a series of flat, 
even tones which appeared the more monotonous because 
of the large size of Mr. Keighley’s work. Ona smaller 
scale it would have told us quite as much and have been 
equally impressive. Mr. A. Romano’s Rhythm, a study 
of the piles of an old pier with the dancing waters below, 
flickered with lines of sunshine and shadow, was effective 
and well balanced. Mr. S. Bransburg, in Az Old 
Marquis, gave a pre-Raphaelite rendering of the figure of 
an old lady, powerful because of its unforced sincerity. 
The Vude of Mr. Bertram Park was a refined and delicate 
study in almost pure line. Mr. Walter Thomas’s Polperro 
was noteworthy for the beautiful group of sea-birds in 
the foreground, while the evening effects of Mr. Charles 
Job, a pair of landscapes by Mr. Leonard Misonne, and 
The School Bell by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, were all good 
examples. A Study ofa Peacock, by Viscount Maitland, 
was a happy and well-balanced decorative arrangement, 
while The Messenger (Mavis Yorke as ‘‘ Mercury”’) was 
one of the most dainty figure subjects in the exhibition. 


A STEP in the right direction has been taken by the 
authorities of the Guildhall Library in framing and ex- 
hibiting in the entrance hall a selection 
of eighteenth-century mezzotint por- 
traits from the collection in their 
Though no especial rarities are included, 


Mezzotints at 
the Guildhall 


possession. 
the selection worthily illustrates a beautiful phase of 
English art, and adds greatly to the decorative effect of 
the hall. Among the prints included are a full-toned 
impression of Thomas Watson’s plate of Mrs. Hardinge, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and an impression printed in 
colours of The Watercress Girl, by J. Young, after J. 
Zoffany, a somewhat scarce subject in this.:medium. The 
collection appears to contain a large proportion of por- 
traits of City officers and celebrities, and good prints of 
the well-known Adraham Newland, by Valentine Green, 
after Romney; John Holt, a seventeenth-century recorder, 
the plate of whom is by an unidentified engraver and 
after an unidentified artist ; and Francis Hargreaves, the 
Recorder of Liverpool, are among the most effective of 
the exhibits. This portion of the collection might well 
supply a hint to other towns. Engravings of male Eng- 
lish portraits, except in a few instances, are by no means 
unduly high-priced, so that fora comparatively small sum 
most cities might easily accumulate a collection of repre- 
sentations of bygone local worthies which would not only 
be historically interesting, but would pleasingly exemplify 
a phase of art in which the English have always excelled, 
and which is far too little seen in our provincial galleries. 


THE death at Brighton on August 27th of Bernard 
Alfred Quaritch robbed not England only, but the 
ere: Mei its premier bookseller. The 
Bosbetien ons of the famous business 

now located in Grafton Street were laid 
by Bernard Quaritch the elder, father of the deceased. 
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The elder Quaritch was 
born at Worbis, in Ger- 
many, 1n 1819. He 
came to London in 
1842, when he became 
assistant to Henry 
George Bohn, with whom 
he remained — one or 
two short intervals ex- 
eepted —until 1847. 
Quaritch set up for him- 
self in the latter year, his 
parting greeting to his 
old master being: ‘* Mr. 
Bohn, you are the first 
bookseller in England. 
I mean to be the first 
bookseller in Europe.” 
The boast seemed to be 
presumptuous, but Quar- 
itch knew of what metal 
he was made, and ulti- 
mately fully justified it. 
He may be said to have 
revolutionized the old 
bookselling trade, whilst 
the stupendous prices he 
gave for rare and valu- 
able works made his 


household DE GOYA 


name a 
name with bibliophiles all 
over the world. The business he had started in Great 
Russell Street, and moved from thence to Castle Street, 
Leicester Square, and finally to Piccadilly, had become 
the leading establishment of its kind. Ifthe early wishes 
of his son, Bernard Alfred—always known as Alfred 
Quaritch, to distinguish him from his father—had been 
ted, he would not have entered into this heritage. 
but his father 


consul 
“Fhe boy longed to go into the Army, 
insisted that he should enter the business, and the son 
acquiesced. He was educated first at a private school, 
then at Charterhouse, and finally spent a year 
In 1888, when seventeen, he joined 


at Leipsic 
and another at Paris. 
_his father in the business. An_ early 
‘intelligent, capable, amiable, and 


schoolmaster 


describes him as 
absolutely trustworthy, 
to him throughout life. 
to purchase some ancient manuscripts held by some of 


” and these characteristics clung 
An early expedition to Greece, 


the semi-bandit inhabitants of an island in the A‘gean 
Sea, proved his mettle. In 1890 he went to America, 
which his business acumen enabled him to recognise as 
the book-buying land of the future, and here he came 
in touch with collectors who were to prove some of his 
best customers. His father’s death in 1899 left him sole 
director of the business—an onerous responsibility, con- 
sidering the unique position it then held in the bookselling 
world, and the large number of enterprising rivals ready to 
wrest its laurels from it should opportunity arise. It says 
much for his skill that he more than repeated the triumphs 
of his father, and increased thé prestige of the firm. 
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Mr. Quaritch’s tactics 
in a sale were Napo- 
leonic. He overwhelmed 
opposition by being al- 
ways ready to purchase 
rare volumes at record 
prices, no matter whether 
he had customers for 
them or not, while rivals 
who presumed in this 
trait and bid up lots be- 
yond their value generally 
found them left on their 
hands. To show his 
intrepidity one need only 
cite his action at the 
Crewe sale in 1903, in 
which, during his com- 
petition for twenty-one 
drawings by Blake for 
the Book of Job, he was 
armed only with a two- 
thousand-guinea com- 
mission, while his princi- 
pal adversary had an 
Quaritch 
persisted in the struggle 
long after he had gone 
beyond the amount of 


unlimited one. 


BY FRANCISCO 
IN THE PERMANENT COLLECTION OF THE HACKLEY 
GALLERY, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


his commission, and 
finally secured them for 
This was by no means his 
In the 


the colossal sum of £5,600. 
most expensive purchase at an auction-room. 
Van Antwerp sale he bought books to the extent of 
£12,000 out of a total value of £16,000. At the Huth 
sale he was the principal purchaser, giving £6,250 for 
three volumes, and £3,000 for a Flemish MS., and in 
the first portion of the sale in 1911, £5,800 for a copy of 
the Mazarin Bible. 

For some years Mr. Quaritch was a member of the 
Artists’? Corps. It is a somewhat mournful coincidence 
that when he was in camp with them about twelve or 
thirteen years ago—on which occasion he showed his 
versatile capacity by acting as cook—one of his com- 
panions was Mr. Stephen Adams, whose burial took 
place on the same day and at the same hour as his 
own. 

The seeds of Mr. Quaritch’s fatal malady were laid 
during his visit to New York in January, 1912, when he 
had a severe illness ; and since then, though not wholly in- 
business, he only attended to it on special 
that this business 


capacitated from 
occasions. It must be remembered 
was not wholly connected with the buying and selling of 
books, for many important publications have been issued 
by the house. Some of these were supervised by Mr. 
Quaritch, while others, including the sumptuous work on 
Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India ana 
Turkey, by Mr. F. R. Martin, were supervised by Mr. 
E. H. Dring, the new head of the firm, and an accom- 
plished expert in Oriental and European manuscripts. 
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THE retirement of Messrs. Shepherd Brothers from 
business will rob King Street, St. James’s, of one of its 
greatest attractions to the enlightened 
connoisseur. Their gallery constituted 
a centre of unique interest in the world 
of art, and its disappearance will cause a void which will 
be far more deeply felt than would the absence of many 
larger and more pretentious establishments. With most 
dealers the paramount desire is the display of examples 
by known masters, so that each of their exhibitions more 
or less duplicates some of the contents of the public 
galleries. Messrs. Shepherd, on the other hand, tried to 
rescue from oblivion the work of capable artists who had 
been forgotten, and every one of their exhibitions was 
distinguished by the display of fine examples by such 
men—early English artists more especially—as well as 
specimens of the greater masters. These displays, in the 
aggregate, consequently illustrated the range of English 
retrospective art with a fulness exemplified in no other 
institution. But it is not only for the interest of their 
exhibitions that the departure of Messrs. Shepherd will 
be regretted ; they were connoisseurs in the true sense 
of the word, always ready to impart their knowledge to 
others, and never availing themselves of it to take advan- 
tage of a person less well endowed. During their long 
establishment in King Street they have made for them- 
selves a reputation for fair dealing and integrity, and it 
says much for their sense of honour that, rather than 
allow their business to fall in the hands of successors 
who might not maintain its high traditions, they have 
decided not to dispose of it, thus sacrificing their valuable 
goodwill. 


A Loss to 
Art-lovers 


To those who love old times and old associations, the 
transfer of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s business from 
13 and 14, Pall Mall East, to 144, 145, 
and 146, New Bond Street, will come 
with something of a pang. About the 
Pall Mall house there clustered a wealth of old traditions 
such as no other private picture gallery in London pos- 
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sessed. For over a century and a half its rooms have 
echoed with the leisured footsteps of the noble and famous, 
Torecord the list ofits visitors would be to repeat the names 
of the peerage and of all the more notable patrons of art 
for several generations. Yet even more interesting to us 
than the visitors who have actually passed through its 
doorway are those imaginary ones who have entered it 
in the pages of literature. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley—mée 
Becky Sharpe—passed under the portal when, after her 
presentation at Court, ‘‘she went to Colnaghi’s and 
ordered the finest portrait of George IV. that art had 
produced and credit could supply.” We may be sure 
that the account has long ago been written off by the 
firm as a bad debt. More profitable customers must 
have been Elia and his cousin Bridget. One may surmise 
that it was from here he ‘‘came home with twenty 
apologies for laying out less than that number of shillings 
upon that print after Leonardo,” which they christened 
the Lady Blanche ; for when they are well-to-do, Bridget 
laments that their affluence has deprived such pleasant 


extravagances of their zest, and now that Elia has 
‘nothing to do but walk into Colnaghi’s and buy a 
wilderness of Leonardos,” he ceases to do so. Colnaghi’s, 
too, was as attractive to Leigh Hunt as to Charles Lamb. 
In his essay on shop windows he writes: ‘‘ We would 
rather pay a shilling to look at their windows on 
one of their best furnished days than we would for many 
an exhibition. We can see fine engravings there—trans- 
lations from Raphael and Titian which are newer than 
hundreds of originals.” 

Times have changed since the days of Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt. Print-shop windows then constituted the picture 
galleries of the people, and the sale of engravings formed 
the larger portion of the great dealers’ businesses. Now 
shop windows have degenerated into items of such minor 
importance that more than one large firm have altogether 
dispensed with them, while exhibition galleries, which 
formerly did not exist, have become essential features. 
Another feature in picture-dealing in modern days is the 
gradual concentration of the business into Bond Street 
and its neighbourhood, for the modern connoisseur, less 
leisured than his fathers, and having a multiplicity of art 
displays offered for his inspection, likes the galleries he 
visits not to be separated by too wide an interval. These 
causes and their recent combination with the firm of 
Messrs. Obach have probably dictated the removal of 
Messrs. Colnaghi to premises large enough to contain 
the joint businesses of the two firms. The new galleries 
illustrate the latest and most effective methods of pictorial 
display. One might call them luxurious did not the word 
imply some degree of unnecessary ostentation. What 
luxury there is, is the outcome of the attempt to create 
entirely appropriate and harmonious environments for 
the display of different phases of art. Thus English 
eighteenth-century prints are shown in an Adam room ; 
the work of the earlier etchers and engravers in an oak- 
panelled, oak-beamed room such as would have existed 
at the time of Rembrandt; while the picture galleries 
and the apartments destined for the exhibition of modern 
prints are each conceived with a sedate richness grate- 
ful to the eye, and forming a perfect and unobtrusive 
background for the display of works of art. 


“The Café” and “ The Courtyard, Caen,” By F, Mac- 
riott. (Frost and Reed. Artist proofs £4 4s. each.) 


“A Fallen Idol,” Reproduced from the picture by the 
Hon, John Collier. (George Pulman & Sons, Ltd. 
Large size, 10s, 6d.; small size, 1s, 6d.) 


THE two engravings in colour, The Café and The 
Courtyard, Caen, by Mr. F. Marriott, are original works 
executed in an entirely modern spirit. Both represent 
night scenes, the former showing the exterior of a café, 
its window aglow with warm-coloured light, while a little 
distance away a street-lamp hanging on a wall diffuses a 
paler but more brilliant illumination. In the courtyard 
scene a somewhat similar effect is essayed, the composi- 
tion in this case being almost wholly lighted with the rays 
from another wall-lamp. Mr. Marriott has made effective 
use of the contrasts between the cool, low tones of the 


night sky and the warmth of the artificial illuminations, 
4 “and has cleverly composed the arrangements of light and 
_ shade. The plates ‘are marked by strong chiaroscuro, 
subdued and harmonious colouring, and fine tonality, 
and are among the most effective-of their kind that have 
been produced. 
Another phase of colour-work is exemplified in the 
4 _ process reproductions of the Hon. John Collier’s much- 
_ talked-of problem picture, Ze Fallen Idol, one of the 
jd polar attractions of this year’s Royal Academy. In 
this phase of colour-printing the merit of the work 
Bicepends wholly upon its likeness to the original from 
_ which it is taken. Judged by this criterion, the plates 
must be pronounced a great success, reproducing not 
only the colour and tone, but also the feeling of Mr. 
Collier’s work to a remarkable degree. At the moderate 
prices at which the plates are published they should 
command a popular success. 


Mr. STUART PARK’s little exhibition, composed almost 
entirely of flower-studies and other essays in still-life, and 
held at the Société des Beaux Arts 

Glasgow: Mr. 2 ee oe Fey - 
Beech Park, in W est George Street, constitutes a 
Med others curious but Eeeiany ways attractive 
anomaly. - During recent years flower- 
painting has undergone a marked development, for 
whereas, prior to the advent of Cézanne at the close of 
last century, it was customary to show blossoms in a 
subdued light, nowadays it is widely contended that they 
disclose their beauty most fully when strongly illuminated, 
and should accordingly be painted thus ; while numerous 
artists go further still, scorning the dark background 
commonly employed by their predecessors, and instead 
placing the bouquet in front of some brightly-coloured 
textile. Mr. Park, however, eschews the prevalent 
fashion, and proves himself faithful to the style of the 
Dutch still-life painters of the seventeenth century— 
Cornelis de Heem, for example, and 
Rachael Ruysch. Well, the old plan is certainly less 
difficult than the new, yet there is much to be said for the 
former, and few more charming decorations have ever 
been done than the best works of the Dutch school afore- 
- said. But then, does not Mr. Park reflect rather the 
manner than the magic of these artists of bygone Holland? 
The flower-studies of Rachael Ruysch, sombre as they 
appear at first sight when compared to those of Cézanne 


van Huysum, 


and his followers, have an amazing depth of colour 
throughout, and in consequence nearly suggest a casket 
of sparkling jewels ; but Mr. Park’s colours incline to be 
sadly shallow, while in general his flowers are distinctly 
deficient in aérial envelope, and look as though pressed 
flatly against the canvas. Moreover, the sentiment 
exhaled by the majority of his pictures betrays a curious 
lack of human warmth; and it might almost be said, 
indeed, that he adumbrates the icy severity of the French 
Empire School, yet never achieves the compensating 
stateliness and dignity which are the genius of David, 
Ingres, and Houdon. 

It is a relief to conclude these strictures, and to turn 


to Mr. Park’s numerous merifs. It is pleasant to speak 


Current Art Notes 


of his careful and conscientious drawing and modelling, 
his able conduct of gradations, and the fine harmony he 
sometimes attains ; while occasionally he transpires to be 
a real adept in composition—as, for instance, in a still-life 
whose subject is a Chinese ginger-jar and some cherries, 
Nor is the happy arrangement of the different objects the 
only striking beauty here, for in this picture—if only in 
this one—the painter has compassed a rich, mellow tone 
which is singularly engaging. It is hard to recall any- 
thing finer from Mr. Park’s brush, and it is a fair question 
whether this canvas is not equal to any analogous work 
by Ribot, that exquisite Petit mdztre of still-life. 
Rembrandt’s Christ with the Sick around Fim is 
acknowledged as being among his finest etchings; but 
impressions grow rarer every day, and the last one which 
appeared in the market realised upwards of £1,700. Yet 
so late as the end of the eighteenth century the original 
plate was extant, and, ere its ultimate destruction, it 
chanced to fall into the hands of a capable manipulator 
of acid and needle, a Captain Baillie, who had served 
under Cumberland at Culloden. Baillie proceeded to 
rehabilitate the copper, and the result was an etching 
which, apart from the interest of its pedigree, has a lofty 
intrinsic beauty. A good impression thereof is on view 
just now at a monochrome exhibition at Messrs. Connell’s, 
Renfield Street, and its inclusion there makes the gallery 
worth visiting, while among the modern prints displayed 
there are also several things of excellence. True that 
some original etchings by Mr. W. B. Hole are rather 
disappointing, competing unfavourably with the many 
notable renderings of Velasquez on which this artist’s 
reputation mainly rests; but both Mr. Hedley Fitton 
and Andrew Affleck evince a sound gift for delineating 
picturesque architecture, while the latter etcher, in a 
study of an old French chateau, has contrived to charge 
his work with a certain flavour of romance. But better 
still are sundry landscapes by the late E. M. Synge, their 
prime virtue lying in the fact that in no case has the 
artist been content with representing the static elements 
in and rather has he 


nature, recorded her transitory 


moods. It is said that a memorial exhibition of Synge’s 
and it is to 
be hoped that this will be the means of winning wider 


etchings is to be held shortly in London, 
recognition for his exceptional talents. 


THE death of Mr. William Carew Hazlitt in his eightieth 
year, W hich took place at Richmond on September roth, 
robs the world of letters of one of 


The late William 


its most accomplished bibliographers. 
Carew Hazlitt I grep 


He came of a literary family, his 
father being a well-known journalist, and his grandfather 
Mr. Hazlitt was destined for 


the civil service, but his failure to pass an examination 


the celebrated essayist. 


diverted him to the more congenial pursuit of literature. 
He wrote much and well on various topics ; but his chief 
title to fame rests on his wonderful knowledge of books 
and book-collectors, and his works on these themes, such 
as his monumental Biographical Collections and Notes on 
Early English Literature, will possess enduring import- 


ance. The deceased gentleman was also an authority on 
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coins, and wrote several works on the subject. He was 
a thorough scholar, and his books will rank as permanent 
authorities on the themes on which they treat. 


AT the galleries of Messrs. Waring & Gillows (Oxford 
Street), Mr. Walter Tyndale, R.I., is represented by a 
number of water-colours of Egypt and 
Japan, which show his refined and 
well-informed technique to great ad- 
vantage. Though painting themes 
lambent with brilliant sunshine, Mr. Tyndale is never 
betrayed into using garish colour, or unduly forcing his 
contrasts for the sake of effect. This wise reticence 
enables him to discriminate between the dry heat of Egypt 
and the atmospheric humidity of Japan, giving to both 
countries their local colorations, each equally gorgeous, 
but each characteristically distinct from the other. His 
draughtsmanship and brushwork are always sure, and 
though his ideal is one of delicacy rather than strength, 
his work is not lacking in virility and crispness of touch. 


Water-Colours 
by Walter 
Tyndale, R.I. 


SOME interesting specimens of early medizeval Persian 
pottery are now on view at the gallery of Mr. Cyril And- 
rade (24, Ryder Street, St. James’s). 
These chiefly belong to the period 
between the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries, and include some fine examples of that beauti- 
ful lustre ware which is perhaps the crowning glory of 
Persian ceramic art. More than any other of the ancient 
nations, the Persians possessed an instinctive feeling for 
the forms proper for clay, and designed their work directly 
for this material, instead of borrowing from earlier 
designs in metal. This is shown in the quaint figures of 


Persian 
Ceramic Art 


bulls included in the exhibition, each of which is shaped 
so as to show the material of which it is composed and 
the rich surface decorations to the best advantage, while 
other exhibits include specimens of richly coloured tiles 
and other specimens of faience. 


TuHatT the higher phases of British industrial art are 
now being adequately appreciated all over the world has 
been shown by the large number of 
awards gained by British firms in all 
the recent international exhibitions ; 
and that these are not merely empty 
honours is proved by the numerous instances in which 
English firms have been entrusted with the furnishing and 
decoration of foreign public buildings and royal palaces. 
One of the most recent of these is that given by H.1.H. 
the Grand Duke Alexander, who has had his summer 
palace at Yalta, in the Crimea, completely furnished 
by Messrs. Oetzmann, of Hampstead Road, with entire 
satisfaction to himself. It says much for the high quality 
of British craftsmanship that, despite the high duties 
levied on its productions, so many of them should find 
their way abroad. 


Foreign Patronage 
of English 
Industrial Art 


THE catholic taste of the directors of modern American 
art galleries is shown by the acquisition for the Hackley 
Gallery, Muskegon, Michigan, of 
two such dissimilar pictures as the 
Portrait of Don Juan Jose Perez 
Mora, by Goya, and the Marble 
Worker, by Glyn W. Philpot, both 
of which we are enabled to reproduce through the 
courtesy of the director. 


The Hackley 
Gallery, 


Muskegon, 
Michigan, U.S.A, 


THE MARBLE WORKER 


BY GLYN w. 
COLLECTION OF THE HACKLEY GALLERY 
=e > 


PHILPOT IN THE PERMANENT 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Special 


_ ENQUIRIES should be made upon the coupon which will be found in the advertisement pages. While, 
owing to our enormous correspondence and the fact that every number of Tur CONNOISSEUR is printed a 


month in advance, it is impossible for us to guarantee in 
immediate reply will be sent by post to all readers who desire it, upon payment of a nominal fee. 


WILLD 
Jenkins 
"Ol eseves 


Notice 


every case a prompt reply in these columns, an 
Expert 


opinions and valuations can be supplied when objects are sent to our offices for inspection, and, where 
necessary, arrangements can be made for an expert to examine single objects and collections in the country, 


and give advice, the fee in all 
they are in our possession, at a moderate cost. 


cases to be arranged beforehand. Objects sent to us may 
‘All communications and goods should be addressed to the 


be insured whilst 


“ Manager of Enquiry Dept., THE CONNOISSEUR, 35-39, Maddox Street, W.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Books.—A7,413 (Dorking).—So far as we can judge from the 
particulars you send us, we should give the value of the books 
as follows, but if the bindings are of interest, or if the works 
have any interesting manuscript notes, they would be worth 
more: —Le Essais de. . . Montaigne, 1652, 44 4s.; Horker’s 
Lawes of Ecclesiastical Politze, 1617 (the first edition is 1596, in 
four books), 10s. ; Mich. Chorier’s Sermons, 1678, £2 103. ; 
The Thespian Magazine, 1793, 1 5s. The Condé portraits 
are of value separately, but it would not be advisable to take 
them out. Dryden’s /uvenal and Perseus, 1696, 10s. ; Hol- 
bein’s Dance of Death, 1816, 15s. 3 Collection of Epilogues from 
Shakespeare to Garrick, 1779, 12s. Of the other works you 
mention none would be likely to realise more than 10s. or so, 
and some less than that. 

Works of Thomas Stothard, R.A.—A7,419 (Putney). 
—There are about a score of works by this artist in the National 
Gallery, and there is also a large collection of prints from his 
designs in the British Museum and the Royal Academy, the 

latter Institution possessing five large folio volumes. Stothard 
was born in London in 1755, and was originally apprenticed to 
a designer of patterns for brocade silk, but soon turned his 
attention to book illustration. He became a student of the 
Royal Academy in 1770, and farst exhibited in 1778. In all he 
exhibited ninety pictures. 

Pair of Vases.—A7,429 (Church Stretton). —The mark 
would in ordinary cases indicate that the specimens came from 
the Dresden factory; but the drawing and description you send 
incline us to the opinion that they may be of Derby porcelain. 
The form of the spill vases seems to us to be more like English 
than Continental, and the Dresden mark, as we have many 
examples to prove, was copied in Derby. This is a point which 
it is impossible to settle without actual examination of the 
specimens. 

Spade Guinea.—A7,440 (Melrose).—If an average example, 
your Spade guinea would probably realise about 25s. We should 
advise you to advertise it in the REGISTER, asking for offers. 

‘¢La Belle Dame sans Merci.’?—A7,441 (Cork).—It 
would be impossible for us to give an opinion regarding the 
value of your engraving after Frank Dicksee, unless you gave 
us the name of the engraver. 

‘“¢Trepanning a Recruit’’ and ‘‘ Recruit Deserted,”’ 
after Morland.—A7,448 (Genoa). —It is extremely difficult 
to value your two prints without seeing them, as both have been 
frequently reproduced. If genuine old impressions In colour, 
they would probably realise 48 to £10 the pair. They must 
not, however, be confused withthe well-known prints by 
G. Keating, the set of four of which are worth £69 to £100. 


Os 


Cleaning of Pictures.—A7,454 (Southsea).—We do not 
profess to give advice as regards cleaning and restoration of 
pictures, as it is a most complicated matter, and needs to be put 
into the hands of experts, who have their own special methods, 
many of which, if used by an amateur not possessing technical 
skill, would have disastrous results to the canvas so treated. 

‘‘Before’”’? and ‘‘After,’’? after Hogarth.—A7,470 
(Manchester).—At the present time the demand for Hogarth 
prints is very small, and your two prints, Before and A/ffer, 
would be unlikely to realise more than a few shillings apiece. 

Clock.—A7,476 (Waterford). — James McCabe, the maker 
of your clock, was a member of a family well known in the 
history of English clock-making. He came to London at the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and was Warden of the 
Clockmakers’? Company in 1811. The business was carried on 
in Cornhill until 1883, when the shop was closed, the last 
owner, a nephew of James, declining all offers to purchase the 
business. As regards valuing the clock, we should need to see 
a clear photograph before doing so. 

Engravings by Landonio.—A7,477 (Watford).—We 
regret we have no record of the name of Landonio, and it would 
be necessary for us to see the engravings before giving an 
opinion. 

Books.—A7,480 (Leeds).—Judging from your description, 
we should not value your copy of Morris's Pecturesque Views 
of the Seats of the Noblemen of Great Britain at more than 
about 30s. Your copy of Racine’s <Azhalie, being a late 
edition, is of small value, and the same remark applies to your 
book of Christian Exercise. Les Pseaumes de David, 1662, is 
also of trifling value. 

Books, etc.—A7,486 (Streatham).—Your copy of Hogarth’s 
works and La Croix’s Zhe Eighteenth Century, being reprints, 
are of comparatively small value from the collector’s point of 
view. Zhe History of the Great Plagite is also worth very little. 
As regards the white satin programme, the demand for momentos 
of this character is very limited, and the value would not 
exceed 5s. to Ios. under ordinary circumstances. For a list of 
Murillo’s works we should recommend you to refer to Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters, or to the Life of Murillo, published by 
Geo. Bell & Sons. 

‘Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel,’’ after Michael 
Angelo.—A7498 (Enfield)—Y our coloured plate, after Michael 
Angelo, is of very limited interest and value. 

“Escape of Alastair Macdonald.’’—A7, 520 (Muswell 
Hill).—Your print of the Escape of Alastair Macdonald, by 
Bromley, after Mclan, would be unlikely to realise more than 
tos. Although many of this engraver’s prints are of excellent 
quality, there is very little request for them at the present time. 
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GENEALOGICAL AND 


See need 
barrister-at-law, Gray’s Inn, 1667. He married Ellinor Filmore, 


a SPS 


Special Notice of Sittingbourne, Kent, spinster, by licence dated 22nd June, 
: 1664, and died in 1676, aged 35 years. 
Reapers of Tux Connoisseur who desire to Thomas, son of the above, of Queen’s College, Rami 
iti i matriculated 26th July, 1681, aged 16; of Faversham, barrister- 
abe sauvantaze of the nopporeunieles otcres Jae at-law of Gray’s Inn, 1700. James II. in his flight concealed 
should address all letters on the subject to the himself in his house. He died before 7th June, 1703. 
ide aD) H Other members of this family lived at Maidstone, Kent. 
Manager of the Heraldic ee ENS, eA AES) Edward, son of Edward Southouse, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
Buildings, 35-39, Maddox Street, W. matriculated roth March, 1791, aged 23, B.A. 17943 his brother 


Henry was of University College, matriculated 17th July, 1790, 
: ; aged 18, B.A. 1794, and was Rector of Castle Combe, Wilts., 
Only replies that may be considered to be of from 1797 until his death, 9th July, 1811. 


general interest will be published in these columns. ; 
a : : FosTrEr.—The arms of George Foster, of St. James, in 
Those of a directly personal character, or in cases Barbadoes, a J.P. there, were granted by Sir H. St. George, 
Garter, 3rd May, 1703. They are :—Arg. on-a_chev. sa., betw. 
; three lions pass. ppr. as many arrows of the first. Crest :—From 
be dealt with by post. a mural coronet chequée arg. and sa., a stag’s head ppr. attired 
or, wounded through the neck by an arrow arg. 


where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will 


Readers who desire to have pedigrees traced, the 
ARMS ON PLaTe.—The arms on your plate—Sa. five garbs 


accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, or other- in cross or—belong to the family of Merrifield of Thornhill, in 
wice to make use of the department, alle charged Stalbridge, co. Dorset, and of Merrifield, co. Somerset. 
fees according to the amount of work involved. Ryr.—The early pedigree given below may be of interest to 


Particulars will be supplied on application. you. It is taken from Curza Rege Roll, No. 121. M. 7, 
Michaelmas term, 24-25 Henry 1/1. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or ; ee ee 


ae | | 
heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far Ralph de Rye= John = Philip. 
as they may be already known to the applicant, should | | == = ' 
| | 
be set forth. Thomas de Rye. Robert. daughter. Margery =Charles de la 
ob. s.p. | Warderobe. 


BurcHeTr.—The Rev. William Burchett was Rector of ie | 

Cleworth, co. Berks., and Canon of Windsor. His will is dated WHR Wade oes: 
3rd September, 1750, and was proved by his executors 7th 

January, 1750-1. In it he mentions his sister Margaret, wife of 


Jonathan Wells, Esq. Lands, &c., at Bonner Hill, near Little- Queries. 

field, in the parish of Kingston, co. Surrey. William Harvest. 

. Roberts. The two daugliters of said sister Marvaree y. Mossr.—Information wanted as to the marriage and children, 
Freehold messuages in Silver Street, near Wood Street. in City if any, of the Rev. Benjamin Mosse, born October, 1756. M.A. 
of London. Brother Edward Burchett. Tenements "ete, in and Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford ; ordained at Buckden, 
Heathen Street, in parish of Kingston aforesaid. j ‘ E Hunts., 19th September, 1779. Curate of East Stoke, Dorset, 
Crowder. Two daughters of said brother Edward. East India 1790, until his death in November, 1809. 

Bond in the hands of Messrs. William and George Hatch, of New 

Windsor, co. Berks, Friend Mr. Chapman. Elizabeth, wife HATToNn.—Wanted parentage and descent of Charles Hatton, 


Thomas Gill. Nephew William Burchett. W2tnesses— Tacclesfie shir 

ee picks CL ¢ ttmesses born at Macclesfield, Cheshire, 7th August, 1827. 
_ Hastincs.—Wanted parentage and descent of Thomas Hast- 
ings, who, at the age of 29, sailed to America from Ipswich 
Toth April, 1634, in the “ Elizabeth ” (William Andrews, master) 
and also of Susannah, his wife, then aged 34. 


SoUTHOUSE.—Thomas Southouse, gent. (son and heir of 

Thomas Southouse, of Faversham, Kent, gent.), of Queen’s 
ee 2 

College, Oxford, matriculated 6th August, 1658. He was a 


> 
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British Pottery 5 Glass Manufacturers’ 


ANNUAL FAIR, 1914 


STOKE-ON-TRENT, Staffs. 


President—The Right Hon. THE EARL OF HARROWBY. 


Vice-Presidents— 


His Grace THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. The Right Hon. EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 
The Right Hon. THE MARQUESS OF CREWE, K.G. The Right Hon. THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH, P.C. 
The Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA. 
Organiser and Chairman of General Committee— Vice-Chairman of General Committee— 
J. T. HERBERT BAILY, Esa., Editor of Whe Connoisseur. JOHN RIDGWAY, Esa., J.P. _ 
Joint Secretaries— 
JAS. A. WOOD, Oriel Works, HANLEY. J. PATERSON BRODIE, Lloyds Bank Chambers, BURSLEM. 
Celephone 36 Central. TCelephone 884 Central. 


Cist of Manufacturers who have joined the Scheme 


and which is being added to daily: 


- Adams, Wm., & Co. Jones, A. G. Harley. Robinson, J. A., & Sons. 
Barker Bros. Jones, A. B., & Sons. Robinson & Leadbeater. 
Beswick, J. W. Keeling & Co., Ltd. Rubian Art Pottery Co., Ltd. 
Biltons (1912), Ltd. Kent, Jas. Sadler & Sons. 

Birks, Rawlins & Co. Kent, Wm. Sadler, Jas., & Sons, Ltd. 
Bishop & Stonier, Ltd. King & Barratt. Salt & Nixon. 

Blairs, Ltd. Laneaster & Sons. Smith, Sampson. 

Bourne & Leigh. Lingard & Webster. Soho Pottery, Ltd. 

Brain, E., & Co. Lockitt, W. H. Star China Co. 

British Anchor Pottery Co., Ltd. Lovatt, William. Stevens & Williams, Glass 
Brown & Steventon. Lowe, Wm. Manufacturers. 

Burgess & Leigh. Maddock, John, & Sons. Sudlow & Sons. 

Cauldon, Ltd. Mayer & Sherratt. Swinnertons, Ltd. 
Colclough, H. J. Mintons, Ltd. Tams, John. 

* Collingwood Bros. Moorcroft, Ltd. Till, Thos., & Sons. 

_-Davison & Sons. Morley, Fox & Co. Upper Hanley Pottery Co., Ltd. 
Edwards & Son, Ltd. Morris, Thos., Ltd. Wade, J. & W., & Co. 
Ford & Sons, Ltd. Myott, Son & Co. Waine, Chas. 

Ford & Co. New Chelsea Porcelain Co. Wardle & Co. 

Ford, Chas. New Hall Pottery Co., Ltd. Weatherby & Sons. 

Gater, Hall & Co. Pearl Pottery Co. Wedgwood, Josiah, & Sons, Ltd. 
Gibson & Sons, Ltd. Pilkington’s Tile Pottery Co., Ltd. Wedgwood & Co., Ltd. 
Goodwin, J., Stoddard & Co. Plante Rot Meee Le Wild & Adams. 

Gray & Co. Poole, Thos. Wild Bros. 

Grimwades, Ltd. Pountney & Co. Wild, T. C. 

Hancock, Sampson & Sons. Price Bros. Wildblood, Heath & Sons. 
Heron Cross Pottery. Radford, S. Wilkinson, A. J., Ltd. 
Hewitt & Leadbeater. Ratcliffe & Co. Wilson, Jas., & Sons. 
Hughes, E., & Co. Rathbone, T., & Co. Wiltshaw & Edwards. 
Jackson & Gosling. Redfern & Drakeford, Ltd. Wiltshaw & Robinson, Ltd. 
Johnson, S., Ltd. e Reed & Co. Winkle, F., & Co., Ltd. 
Jones, A. E., & Co. Ridgways. Wood & Sons. 


The Forthcoming British Pottery and Glass Manufacturers’ 
Annual Fair at Stoke-on-Trent 


PROBABLY the most momentous event of 
1914, in the world of artistic industry, will be the 
inauguration of the great English Pottery and Glass 
Fair, to be opened at Stoke-on-Trent on the 16th of 
February, which in the future is to be an annual 
event. It will be unique in several ways. Nothing 
on the same scale has ever been essayed before by 
the proprietors of any English industry, and no 
display of the kind has been previously attempted 
in England. Briefly put, the project is to turn the 
whole of the huge county borough of Stoke-on-Trent 
into an exhibition ground, and to fill every public 
building dotted over its seven-mile-long area with 
the wares of English master-potters and glass-makers. 
The buildings are to be prepared for the exhibition 
by being divided into separate galleries and rooms, 
one of which will be allotted to each exhibitor. He 
may arrange his wares as he likes, conscious that the 
productions of none of his competitors will be ranged 
alongside to clash with them and confuse visitors 
with their conflicting attractions. Moreover, the space 
available will enable every exhibitor to show an 
adequate representation of his productions. The 


project has been initiated and organised by leading 
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firms in the industries concerned, and it has already 
received such warm support that it seems safe to pre- 
dict that when the Fair is opened there will scarcely 
be an important firm in the kingdom unrepresented. 

The origin of the project may be traced to the 
display of modern porcelain and pottery shown at 
the Stoke-on-Trent Town Hall during the visit of 
the King and Queen to the Potteries last April. It 
was the first time that a representative selection of 
Staffordshire ceramic ware had ever been gathered 
together in the district under one roof,and the amount 
of interest it evoked, not only locally, but throughout 
the country, was surprising. The entire display was 
transferred to London, where it attracted thousands 
of visitors, and afterwards to Liverpool, where it was 
equally popular. This was the more wonderful be- 
cause to all intents the display was impromptu. It 
was organised at short notice—so short, indeed, that 
many probable exhibitors did not hear of the intention 
to hold it until all the space was allotted, and large 
as is the area of the Stoke Town Hall, when it came 
to be divided among the multitude of exhibitors it 
was lamentably insufficient for their requirements. 


Great firms who could have advantageously occupied 


British Pottery and Glass Manufacturers Fair 


hundreds of square feet of exhibition space were forced _ gather a display that could not be matched anywhere 


_ to be content with less than a tithe of what they would — on the Continent. 


Moreover, Stoke-on-Trent is well 


_ have liked, and only prompt applicants were able to situated for such an event. Almost in the centre of 


obtain space at all. The display proved a success — England, it is equally accessible from north and south, 
despite its limitations, because it was unique of its so that manufacturers from all over the country can 


‘kind. No such number of English potters as were readily participate in the event. Another advantage 


represented there had ever shown. together in the is, that the county borough of Stoke-on-Trent having 


“same exhibition, and never before had there been so 


good an opportunity to realise the extent and variety 
of modern English ceramic art. 

The hint of how to organise a display on a far more 
extended scale was afforded by the example of Leipzig, 
where at periodical intervals a fair of toys, pottery, 
and other articles is held which attracts visitors from 
all over the world—buyers from the Continent, North 
and South America, the British Colonies, and else- 
where making special expeditions in order to see the 

“latest productions of German ceramic art, all gathered 
together in an area that may be covered at the cost of 
a few hours’ journeyings. The advantages of such 

an arrangement are obvious. The buyer knows that 
amongst the multitude of exhibits he will find not 
only articles to meet his preconceived requirements, 
but novelties which it will be profitable for him to 
exploit, and also that he will be made acquainted 

_owith all the latest developments of the industry more 
thoroughly than if he spent weeks travelling from 
factory to factory. The fair intercepts many dealers 

on their way to England, with the result that their 

~ purchasing powers, when they reach this country, are 
sadly curtailed, and articles which could have been 

better supplied in this country are bought from 
Germany. 

It is invidious to make comparisons, yet one can 
scarcely doubt that what has been done at Leipzig 

can be done better, and on a more extended scale, at 
Stoke-on-Trent. More ceramic ware is produced in 

the latter town than in any other manufacturing dis- 
trict in the world, and in quality and variety it is 


unexcelled. From its own fesources the town could 


been formed by the union of six separate boroughs— 
Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, Tunstall, Fenton, and Long- 
ton—each of which possesses large municipal buildings 
of its own, the accommodation already available for 
the exhibition is on a sixfold scale to what it would 
be in other English towns. 

It may be perhaps well to compare the scope of 
the Great Fair with that of an orthodox international 
exhibition. In the latter pottery and glass-ware in- 
evitably occupy only a subsidiary place, and its 
representation is perforce entrusted only to a few 
firms who are accustomed to take part in such dis- 
plays. Space in the latter is only to be rented at 
high rates, so that the firms represented are compelled 
to confine their exhibits to a comparatively few articles 
which they think are likely to be immediately attrac- 
tive to visitors. Thus at no international exhibition 
can anything like an idea of the range and extent of 
English ceramic manufacture be obtained. At the 
Pottery Fair this condition of things will be alto- 
gether bettered. Something over a hundred firms— 


including a majority of the largest manufacturers in 


the kingdom—have already announced their intention 
of taking part, and the number is being augmented 
daily. At no international exhibition has anything 
like this number been represented. 

But, 


represented with a thoroughness which has never 


furthermore, these manufacturers will be 
previously been exemplified. Instead of having to 
confine their exhibits to a few square feet of space, 
they will have rooms at their disposal ample in size 
for their requirements. Instead of having an olla 


podrida of miscellaneous wares, having little affinity 
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to each other, grouped promiscuously together in a 
single hall, there will be a series of homogeneous 
exhibitions—“ one firm shows” they might be called 
—in which every article can be placed in a suitable 
environment and displayed to the best advantage ; 
whilst the trade buyer will not be incommoded by a 
throng of casual sight-seers, but will be able to make 
Arrangements 


his inspection without interruption. 


have been made for the provision of over two 
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hundred of these show-rooms, and the number may 
possibly be largely extended. 

The Fair will enable British Pottery and Glass 
Manufacturers for the first time to show their united 
capabilities, and they are making strenuous exertions 
to do justice to the occasion. It will constitute a 
display such as has never been gathered together 


before, and will form an epoch-making event in the 


pottery and glass industries. 
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A number of Staffordshire Marks will appear in THE CONNOISSEUR Jor November. 


Useful Terms for China Collectors 


Biscuir.—The first stage of china after being fired. 
It is white and porous, and ready for decoration. 

Giaze.—The glassy substance applied to the sur- 
face of pottery and porcelain. 

Harp Paste. — China which, on being broken, 
shows a sparkling surface like that of a flint stone 

. . . . . d 
and is impervious to any staining by colour applied 
tO it. 
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Sorr Paste.—China which, on being broken, shows 
a porous surface capable of absorbing colour, 

Curna.—A term used to include all porcelains, 


EARTHENWARE.—AII ware that is not translucent, 
z.é., transparent. 
OVERGLAZE DECORATION. — Decoration after the 


surface has received its transparent glaze. 
UNDERGLAZE Decoration. — Decoration applied 
to the unglazed surface when in biscuit state. The 
whole is then covered with transparent glaze and fired. 
TRONSTONE CuiINa.—A heavy class of highly-decor- 
ated earthenware. 
Lustre Ware.— Earthenware decorated by thin 
layers of copper, gold, or platinum. 


To claim that 
the reign of ‘Queen 
Anne was the finest 
period of English 
silver might provoke 
Opposition on the 
part of those collec- 
tors who are specially 
interested in plate of 
other eras, but that 
it was a period in 
which perfection of 
craftsmanship coin- 
cided with exception- 
al beauty of design 
is universally ac- 
knowledged. The 
florid decoration of 
the Stuart period was 
replaced by a plainer 
and more refined 
style, seen at its best 
during the opening 
years of the eigh- 
teenth century. Of the 
famous silversmiths of the time, one of the best known is 
Francis Garthorne. A coffee-pot by him, dated 1689, is 
in the King’s collection, and another by him, very similar 
in shape, and bearing the hall-mark for the year 1713, is 


COFFEE-POT 
BY FRANCIS GARTHORNE, 1713 


“among the interesting objects now on view in the show- 


rooms of the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, 
Ltd. (112, Regent Street, W.). It is fully characteristic 
of the period, possessing a round body, tapering towards 
the top, a handle set at right angles to the spout, with 
a domed lid, and rather quaint finial. What, however, 
_ makes it of particular rarity, is its unusually small size. 
Another well-known maker of the period was William 
Fawdery, an example of whose work is found in the two- 
handled plain cup. It is a charming piece, 4 inches in 


height, and of a quaint and unusual shape. This bears 
the hall-marks for 1708, whilst even the handles are 
stamped with the maker’s name, the fine condition of 
the piece rendering these marks singularly distinct. To 
the previous year belongs a two-handled porringer of the 


TANKARD, WITHOUT COVER, 1702 


customary type of the period, decorated with hand fluting 
and roll. A splendid tankard, without cover, of the good 
weight of silver usual in the reign of Queen Anne, 
decorated with reed band, and having a capacity of one 
pint, is dated 1702. These pieces — selected almost 
indiscriminately from the wide range of examples of 
antique silver shown by the Goldsmiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Company—are all fine exemplifications of that 
combination of fine workmanship and chaste design 
distinguishing the craftsmanship of that era, which more 
than any other deserves to be called the Augustian age 
of England, and would be worthy of a place in any 
connoisseur’s collection. 


CUP, QUITE PLAIN BY WILLIAM FAWDERY, 1708 


PORRINGER, TWO-HANDLED, 1707 
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W. DICKINSON & SON 


Dealers in Fine Old Chinese Porcelain. 


IN FAMILLE ROSE WITH HARLEQUIN PATTERN GROUND, OF THE 
KIEN-LUNG PERIOD (1736-1795), 184 INCHES HIGH. 


TWO VERY FINE CHINESE VASES 


A large collection of Old Chinese Porcelain in Blue and White and Colour 
always on view at 


108, WIGMORE STREET, 
~LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address: “ KANGSHI, LONDON.” Telephone: 2597 PADDINGTON. 


AMANAKA @G Co. 


127, New Bond Street, London, W. 


A MAaaniFiceENnT SPECIMEN OF JADE FLOWERS PLANTED IN ARTISTIC AND ORIGINAL JARDINIERES. 


ALSO JADES, AMBERS, AND HARD STONE CARVINGS 
ALWAYS ON VIEW. 
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